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For the Companion. 


THE POCKET-RIFLE. 
IN SIXTEEN CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER III. 
By J. T. Trowbridge. 

On a bare crest of the mountain was poised an 
immense boulder; and on the sunny side of that 
clephantine rock—for the October air was cold up 
there—lay stretched a man that afternoon. 

He was a slim, slouching, lazy-looking fellow, 
but with a certain look of shrewdness and alert- 
ness in his narrow gray eyes. He seemed to be 
watching something below. 

A marvellous landscape was spread out before 
him; the entire‘ valley extending for many miles 
up and down, and bounded by the farm-checkered 
uplands and cloud-spotted slopes of the opposite 
range of hills. 

Through the midst of the valley wound the 
river like a silver snake. Where it could not be 
seen, its way was still marked by the bushes that 
fringed its banks. 

The fences, the roads, the slow-moving wagons, 
the farm-houses, even the villages far away, were 
all in miniature, viewed from that distance and 
that height. It scemed to be a region in which 
only fairies lived and drove their fairy teams. 

But the man was not watching far-off objects. 
What attracted his attention was near by. 

The great rock lay so close to the edge of the 
crest, or rather shelf, of the mountain,—for the real 
crest was a long way farther back,—that, seen 
from below, it seemed to hang upon its very 
verge. 

Within twenty feet of it was a cliff, to which the 
ground sloped rapidly. The face of the cliff was 
overgrown with thickets, which extended down 
the mountain-side until they became merged in 
the great forests below. 

“There it is!” he said, with a twitch of one side 
of his face, and a blink of the eye, as the report of 
a gun sounded from the woods. ‘And there’s an- 
other !” 

The second report made him wink again, and 
rise up on his elbow. 

“It’s all for a squirrel or two,” he muttered. 
“Nobody would ever think of coming up so far 
into the woods if ’twan’t for the squirrels. There 
*tis again! Wonder what Sal thinks of that!” 

He got up farther still, and sat leaning againct 
the rock, with the sunshine on his back, and his 
shadow, with that of the boulder, projected far 
over the thickets upon the forest tops beyond. 

He seemed to be tracing the course of the hunt- 
crs—for there were evidently two of them—by the 
sound of their guns. 

“Bang again!” he said, after waiting a few min- 
utes longer. ‘That’s better. If they'll only keep 
in that direction! But I guess Sal’s been shakin’ 
in her shoes.” 

He was startled by a sudden rustling in the 
thickets under the crest. The sounds approached, 
—twigs crackling and boughs shaking,—while he 
looked eagerly to see who was climbing the cliff. 

Presently the head of a woman came out of the 
thickets, and appeared over the edge of the crag, a 
few rods off. The head wore a sort of loose hood ; 
and an untidy, tattered gown quickly followed, as 
the woman crept on all-fours up the short slope 
from the edge of the cliff. 

The man gave a whistle. She stopped, rose upon 
her feet, and seeing him seated by the rock, hur- 
ried towards him. 

“You heard ’em ?’ 
face. 

“Yes, I heard ’em,” he replied. “What of it ?” 

“I thought they was coming right there!” she 
exclaimed. 

“What would they be coming there for?” said 
the man. “Nodanger. Hear that!” 

There was another gun-shot. But it was ina 
direction which caused him no alarm. 

“You jest clear out and go home!” hesaid. “T'll 
stay here a spell, and see if anything happens.” 

After the woman was gone, he heard no more 
reports. Farther and farther the mountain shad- 
ows crept over the wooded slopes. He stretched 
himself out once more beside the rock and waited. 

All at once he heard voices. Two boys, with 
guns and game-bags, were coming along the verge 
of the crest, on the other side of the great rock. 

It was Chase Atway and Worth Lankton, who 
had eome up through the woods, and climbed to 
that height by an easier ascent than the thicket- 
covered cliff. 


> 


she said, with a frightened 


“Let’s sit down here by the big rock,” said 
Chase, “and see what we've got.” 


wind blows up here 


“Get on the sheltered side,” said Worth. 
Hallo!” 

He had suddeily stumbled upon a sleeping man. 

At least, the man seemed to be asleep. But at 
the boy’s “Hallo,” he rose languidly to a sitting 
posture, winked his left eye hard, with a twitch of 
all that side of his face, and gave the new-comers 
a nod of recognition. 


“The 








Chase declared. 


“You're a moral monster, Jim Lathbrook!” | 


“Nobody ever called me anything moral be- | 


fore!” And Jim’s features laughed and twitched. 
“T’m much obleeged to ye! But it’s jest as I tell | 


ye. Friends pull together jest as long as it’s for 
their interest to, then they break. You'll find it 
so. I shouldn’t be the least mite surprised to see 











“Jim Lathbrook !” said Chase, reaching Worth’s 
side. ‘How arc ye, Jim?” 

“Perty comftable, I guess,” the man replied, 
good-naturedly. ‘How’s Damon and Pythias ?” 
“That’s what you always call us,” said Chase. 
“That’s what everybody calls you,” replied the 
man. 

“I don’t believe you can tell why.” 

“Why? because you are always together; that 
is why.” 

“Yes,” said Chase ; “but why Damon and Pyth- 
jas >” 

“You’ve ruther got me there,” Lathbrook ad- 
mitted, with a smile rendered vivacious by another 
jerk and twitch of the cheek. “But I ’xpect Da- 
mon and Pythias must ’a’ been chums,—a couple 
o’ coves that was always together, like you be.” 

“Tl tell you who they were,” Chase replied. 

He leaned his gun against the rock, and sat 
down beside his game-bag. Worth remained 
standing and listening. Then Chase, in a few 


that ancient friendship which has made the names 
of Damon and Pythias immortal. 


brook’s face twitched. 
latter said; “but it’s all bosh.” 
‘What! You don’t believe in such friendship ? 
cried Chase. 
“Not much 


said Lathbrook. 





eat each other, when there's nothing else to cat.” 











words, related the beautiful and touching story of 


Worth looked down with a pleased and tender 
smile, at his comrade’s enthusiasm; while Lath- 
“Tt’s a perty story,” the 


“Friends is all 
very well as long as things gosmooth. But they'll 





you two fellers dead-set agin each other, let 
somcthing happen that makes your interests 
conflict, I tell ye!” And the narrow gray 
eyes sparkled. 

“You simply show what sort of man you 
are, when you say that,” Chase replicd. 
“What are you doing this fall ?” 

“T’m kinder looking around for a job, jest 
now,” replied Lathbrook, dryly, with a wink 
and a twitch. 

“You're always looking for a job, but I 
can’t remember when you've ever found one,” 
said Chase. 

“Wal! I manage to live; and I don’t kill 
myself with work, nuther,” drawled the man. 
“T don’t see no use in that. Guess I must be 
moving towards home.” And he got upon 
his feet. 

“Where is your home ?” Worth inquired. 

“Jest over the mountain, here,” said Lath- 
brook, walking lazily away. 

“How does he manage to live, do you sup- 
pose ?” queried Chase, looking after him. 
“His wife goes out washing,” said Worth. 

“Not much, I fancy. My mother had her once; 
and she declared she never would have her in the 
house again. How a man who looks for a job 


said Chase, “is a mystery !” 


ter all!” said Worth, seating himself. 
magnificent view! The farms down there 
lovely—only get far enough away from them.” 


again!” exclaimed Chase. 


into the pasture.” 
The boys now overhauled their game-bags, anc 
recounted their adventures in the woods. They 


of nuts. 


that pocket-rifle,” said Chase. 
wouldn’t reach him.” 


with it, at long distances,” said Worth. 
beat me again!” he added, seeing that Chase had 
one partridge and two squirrels more than he had. 

“There’s no beat about it,” replied Chase. “I 
was lucky, that’s all. And we’re going to divide 
equally, as we always do, you know.” 





from the sheltered side of a rock on the top of a 
mountain, and whose wife does, maybe, one day’s 
work a month—how he can keep the pot boiling,” 


“This is a good place to be looking for a job, af- 
“What a 
are 


“There are our horses on your side of the fence 
“Tl see that old 
Whiteface has a hamper on, next time he’s turned 


had partridges and squirrels, and also a few quarts 


“There was one superb gray squirrel that I 
might have got just as well as not, if I’d only had 
“He was in the 
very top of one of the tallest trees, where my shot 


“Mr. Pavode’s boarder used to pick off squirrels 
“You've 


now; we may shoot something more as we go 


| down through the woods.” 


“What a curious rock this is,” 
they were getting ready to start. 
notice it ?” 

“Yes, many times! How strange that such a 
big rock should be dropped right here on the top 
of a mountain!” 

“And see how it is poised! I believe it wouldn't 
take much to give it a tip and tumble it off down 
the mountain-side !” 

“What a crashing it would make!” said Worth. 

He looked down into the thickets, then walked 
about the stone. 

“With a good, lon’, stiff lever,” said Chase, 
“you and I could start it. If I had a hatchet to 
cut a pole!” 

“Or if we had a rail handy!” said Worth. 
should like to see it go.” 

“Wouldn’t it be fun!” exclaimed Chase, growing 
excited, and looking around for a tence. 

There was none in sizht; and after talking over 
the matter a little while, Worth suggested,— 

“Tet’s leave it till some other time, when we'll 
bring some fellows with us, and have great sport.” 

“T’m sure we can do it!” said Chase, consenting. 
“We'll launch it like a young planet. What a 
furrow it will plough, though, down into the woods ! 
It will take the biggest trees, and a good many of 
them, to stop it.” 

“There’s Lathbrook up there, now,” said Worth. 
“He is watching us; he has been watching us all 
the time.” 

The boys saw but one squirrel, on their way 
down through the woods. It bounded across the 
new-fallen, rustling le: ves,—with which the forest 
floor was gaily paved, giving the effect of sunshine 
after the sun had disappeared behind the moun- 
tain,—and sprang to the stem of a sturdy mapie. 

Chase, who was a little ahead, and might have 
had a good shot, fell back, to give his friend a 
chance. “It is the same fellow I saw; isn’t he a 
big one! Now is your time!” he said. 

Worth drew up just as the squirrel ran around 
the trunk. Both boys hurried forward. “You'll 
see him in a second; wait there!” said Chase, and 
sprang to the farther side of the maple. 

The squirre] was near the great branching limbs, 
when, seeing Chase, he curved his course swiftly 
to the opposite side. That gave Worth a chance. 
He fired, but missed his aim. As the smoke of 
his gun cleared away, he saw the squirrel darting 
up one of the great limbs. 

Then a second loud report rang through thc 
woods, and the squirrel came heavily to the 
ground. It was Chase who had fired at the last 
moment, and brought down the game. 

“Wow could you miss him? You had such a 
splendid shot!” he exclaimed, holding up the 
squirrel by the gray bushy tail, in the golden twi- 
light of the woods. 

“Don’t twit me of it,” Worth replied, gloomily 
“You have all the luck. T can’t shoot at all.” 

He was moody all the way home; and at part- 
ing refused to take any of the game which Chase 
had shot. 

“Very well!” said Chase, losing patience a lit- 
tle; “you can take it or leave it. We always 
have divided, and I am going to divide now.” 

As he threw down a squirrel and a partridge by 
the fence, declaring that he would wot carry them 
home, Worth finally consented to put them into 
his bag. Then, to change the subject, and cheer 
his friend’s spirits, Chase said,— 

“Let’s go over ‘to the school-house, after supper, 
and get our spellers. We can climb in through 
that corner window, you know. Say! will you?” 

“T should feel mean doing such a thing as that;” 
replied Worth. ; 

“I don’t sce anything mean about it. I noticed 
several of the boys carried their spellers home. 1 
should have done the same, if you had; and I’m 
sorry we didn’t.” 

“T’m not; and I wouldn’t climb into the school- 
house window, to win even a finer prize than your 
pocket-rifle !” 

Worth spoke so haughtily and so decidedly that 
Chase simply answered, “I would; I’m not so 
proud as all that!” and with a careless laugh 
started for home. 

Oncoming out from the woods, the boys had 
seen the sunshine still flooding a part of the valley 
and all the opposite range of slopes and peaks; 
and now Chase was himself in the soft golden 
light as he followed the river-bank, crossed the 
bridge, and went up through lane and yard to his 


said Chase, as 
“Did you ever 


“] 


1 








“No, we're not!” cricd Worth. “Any way, not 


father’s house. 
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“Twas a gocd idea of his,-to get our spellers,” 
said Worta, ap jie: git otr the -fence watching him. 
“Why didn’t’ I agree “to it?’*kaur always saying 
or doing something I’m sure to be sorry for!” 

The more ke shditgkt of bis speller, the inere he 
wished he hatl #t;and after he hag eaten his sup- 
per and milked the cows, he thought he would go 
over and give Chase another chance to propose 
getting into the school-house. 

But he was in one of his perverse moods. He 
to let Chase know that he had 
changed his mind after expressing himself with so 
much emphasis and scorn. So he wandered across 
the fields towards the road without stopping at Mr. 
Atway’s house at all. 

Meanwhile, Chase had fully made up his mind 
to get his speller,—without Worth, since Worth 
would not go with him. 

It was inthe deepening twilight of the October 
evening that he went alone to the school-house, 
climbed in ata rear window, crossed the silent, 
dusky room, found his speller among the other 
hooks in his desk, and buttoned it under his coat. 

Then, before climbing out again, he looked from 
the side windows to see if anybody was coming 
along the road. 

Somebody was coming,—a tallish figure of a boy, 
with a peculiar droop in the shoulders, and an un- 
mistakable pitch of the hat-brim. 

“It's Worth!” said Chase, astonished. ‘That’s 
the way he always wears his hat when he’s in one 
of his dull moods.” 

He wanted to fling up the wMmdow and call to 
his friend. But he reflected, 

“It will hurt his feelings if he knows I’ve come 
for my speller without him. 
going!” 

A little way off Worth paused, and looked up 
and down; then made a quick and furtive side- 
start towards the school-house. 

“Ile mustn’t seo that window open!” Chase 
thought; and hastened to close the sash. 

A glance showed him that Worth, on coming 
around to the rear of the school-house, had paused 
again. 


was ashamed 


Wonder where he is 


“It can’t be possible he’s coming for his speller, 
after refusing with such a lordly air to come with 
me!” Chase thought; and dropped behind one of 
the benches to wait. 

Suddenly a face appeared at the window. 

It Worth’s. He did not discover Chase 
peeping from his gloomy hiding-place within; nor 
did he dream how plainly he could himself be seen, 
perched there behind the panes, against the even- 
ing sky. 

Then he carefully raised the sash and crept in; 
while Chase crouched like a culprit, holding his 
breath, and trembling from head to foot. 

(To be continued.) 
+e 
BYGONE 
Let bygones be bygones; your heart will be lighter 
When Kindness of yours with reception has met; 


The flame of your love will be purer and brighter 
If, God-like, you strive to forgive and forget. 


was 








Let bygones be bygones; Oh! purge out the leaven 
Of malice, and try an example to set 
To others, who craving the merey of heaven, 
Are sadly too slow to forgive and forget. 
+o 
For the Companion, 
NELLY VANCE’S FOLLY. 

It must have been because she had no mother. 
No girl who had a discreet mother to watch over 
her could grow up so full of sickly sentiment and 
morbid fancies as Nelly Vance. Tam sure of this 
because T know what our mother did for John and 
Nobody ever was so tender as that dear lit- 
tle woman; vet when we began to show little 
vanities and supercilious airs such as growing boys 
and girls will show, how she gently snubbed us, 
and pricked the bubble of our conceit, and brought 
My 
brother John is one of the most truthful and sen- 
sible of men, and he may thank mother for it. 

Nelly Vanee lost her mother when she was a 


The. 


us down to our plain honest selves again! 


baby. Her father was a man engrossed in business, 
who saw that Nelly had enough to eat and to wear 
and then took no farther notice of her. 


They lived in the house next to ours, and as | 


Nelly and I were of the same age, we walked to- 
gether to school, visited, and loaned each other 
story-books, but we were not intimates. 

I had four bosom-friends, to whom I told all my 
secrets, and would have made Nelly the fifth if she 
had been willing. But Nelly, as she told us, in 
her weekly compositions, and in’ innumerable 


poems, was “alone—bitterly alone.” Since I grew 


THE YOUTH'S 


“Nonsense!” she said. ‘Nelly’s atheism, like 
her belfefs, ‘is only lip-deep. The girl’s brain is 
no. oder than a child’s; only she chooses religion | 
to chatter about, as you do of your crochet or 
schoo!-books.” 

: Soon after that, Nelly took what we girls called | 
her pig-craze. She declared that the cruelty of| 
men was shown in nothing so much as their con- 
tempt for animals, and that, if the minds and 
affections of those dumb creatures whom we neg- 
lected the most were cultivated, the most aston- 
ishing results would follow. 

To prove this, she took the smallest pig from a 
litter of pigs, kept the creature in the house, fed, 
washed, and talked incessantly to it, to develope 
its intellect. Her only reason for choosing the 
ugly little porker instead of a bird or dog to ex- 
periment upon, was, I suppose, her desire to be 
odd and incomprehensible in the eyes of the vil- 
lagers. 

The result was that the pig, as pigs will, soon 
learned to know the person who fed it, grunted 
when she came in sight, and trotted at her heels 
until she gave it something to eat. 

It was about this time that she changed her 
name to Helena. I stopped one day to ask her 
about the algebra lesson, and found her with Luci- 
fer, as she called her pet pig, on her lap. 

“Why do you call it Lucifer?” I said, angrily, 
for I was disgusted. 

“Because there is a lost angel in this uncouth 
mass of flesh, and I mean to find it.” 

“You'll never find anything better than sau- 
sages!” Iecried. “If you would take one of the 
Widow O’Flynn’s hungry children in the alley 
yonder, and give as much washing, and petting, 
and food to it as you do to that wretched brute, I 
should think better of you, Nell Vance !” 
“Helena,” she corrected, with mild obstinacy. 
But she made no other answer, and only hugged 
her Lucifer more closely. I went back to the alge- 
bra. 

A few minutes later, when we both had cooled 
into a better temper, there was a ring at the gate, 
and Pete Goady, the grocer’s young man, went 
through the yard to the kitchen, with a package 
from the store. 

To my surprise, he nodded to Nelly with a fa- 
miliar smirk, and she hung her head and blushed. 
Pete I knew as a vulgar, illiterate fellow, with a 
bad reputation, and suspected dishonesty among 
his own class. 

“Have you found another lost angel in Pete 
Goady ?” LT asked. 








“No,” she said, loftily. “It is not lost. That 
man bears his rank written on his face. I never 


saw native nobility so stamped upon a brow.” 

I gasped in astonishment. “Do you know what 
kind of a fellow he is ?” I asked. 

“Know? I know what you mean!” she ex- 
claimed, dropping her pig, and growing fierily 
red. “He belongs to the poorer classes, and you 
despise him. I thank Heaven J can know a prince 
when I see him in any disguise !” 

“A prince! Pete Goady ?” 

At that moment he came out of the kitchen and 
passed us again, favoring us with a simper and a 
nod; and he was evidently slightly under the in- 
fluence of drink. 

“O Jane!” she cried, ecstatically, “don’t you 
see what IT mean? Where will you find a figure 
or face like that ?” 

Looking at him for the first time closely, I saw 
he had precisely the swagger and good looks which 
would arrest the affections of an ignorant, foolish 
girl. His greasy black locks were parted in the 
middle and curled flat on his forehead; over his 
sensual mouth hung a heavy mustache; and a 
glass stone, in imitation of a diamond, as big as a 
hickory nut, shone in his pink shirt. 

I made no answer, but went home to finish my 
problems. The next week, coming home late in 
the evening with father, we met Nelly, strolling in 
the moonlight, under the trees by the river, lean- 
ing upon Goady’s arm. 

“Hello, Vance!” called papa, who was short- 
sighted. 

“It is not Mr. Vance,” I said, pulling him on, 
and growing hot all over. 

“Tut, tut! Little Nell has not a sweetheart ? 
You children are too young for that.” 

I did not answer. I was too much ashamed and 
mortified for her. But matters were rapidly reach- 
ing a crisis. The affair began to be whispered 
about the village. Goady had pulled a photograph 
trom his waistcoat-pocket, and shown it to a crowd 





older, [have found that most idle young people 
indulge themselves with the idea that they are 
misunderstood, and stand solitary in the world. 
But Nelly really took more comfort out of it 
than did even Lord Bryon himself. She sat for 
hours gazing at the moon, composing bad rhymes ; 
she ex: 





ggerated her father—who was really a very 
good man in his way—into a cruel tyrant; she 
pitied herself as a refined, sensitive spirit, wander- 
ing in a coarse and alien world. 

‘Then she had all kinds of fancies. 
knew what she would do next. 


to be a Roman Catholic. 

Two months later, 
meeting-house, eut off her curls, laid aside the 
plumes in her hat. 


declared she had been looking into the arguments | 


for Christianity, and found reason to doubt them 


I went to mother in great distress when T heard 
this; but she only smiled. 


One never 
She dressed her 
chamber up with an altar and flowers, and a pic- 
ture of the Virgin, and gave out that she was going 


she went to the Methodist | the old man. 


of his bar-room cronies, as that of “the nobbiest 
gal in the country,” and they had recognized it as 
Squire Vance’s daughter. 
On the next Saturday, Mrs. Goady, her face red 
as usual, came up to ask my mother for cast-off 
clothes. The woman had been drinking, and that 
had loosened her tongue. 
“Tt’s not long T'll be askin’ for such things,” 
she said. “My son Pete is makin’ a grand 
match.” 
“What do you mean ?” 
“Squire Vance’s daughter. Oh, it’s true! You 
| needn't look that way, mem. Though” — with 
|} sudden alarm — “vou'll please not mention it. 
They're goin’ off to-morrow night without askin’ 
He’s very uppish, Peter says. But 
»|the young lady hasn’t a bit of pride. She just 
loves my Pete!” 





» 


Not many months after, she 


tic 


My mother, as soon as Mrs. Goady had gone, 
~d on her hat and took the way to Squire Vance’s 
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clared he was helpless, and did not know what to 
do, and begged her to manage the matter. 

“T advised him,” she said, “not to refuse his 
consent to the marriage, but to insist upon delay. 
The girl will then have no ground to consider her- 
self a martyr. He will send her for two years to 
her aunt in Canada, leaving her pig and Peter be- 
hind. I have no doubt that she will come back a 
rational creature. In the meantime,” she said to 
me, “let this story be dropped. It is not fair to 
the poor girl that it should be made public to 
shame her future life.” 

It was in consequence of this order of my mother 
that my brother John never heard this gossip 
about Nelly Vance. He had been a cadet at West 
Point for two years. He graduated the ensuing 
year, and was sent to a Western fort. 

Two years later, he came home on furlough, a 
bronzed, stalwart, manly fellow, of whom any sis- 
ter might be proud. There was no happier home 
in the country than ours that night when he re- 
turned. 

“By [the way,” he said, as we lingered at the 
supper-table, ‘who do you think I travelled with 
from Chicago? Miss Vance,— you remember? 
She tells me she has been living in Canada since 
she was a child, but is now going to remain at 
home.” 

There was an awkward silence. My mother 
gave a keen glance at John, whose voice had a 
suspicious embarrassment in it. 

“Ah! Nelly ?” she said. “What kind of woman 
is she, Jack ?” 

“As to looks, she is very beautiful,” he said, 
warmly. ‘But the charm about her to me is her 
delicacy and reserve. After the flirting, loud 
women one sees in Western forts, they were an 
irresistible attraction. I will never marry a girl 
whose heart has been bandied about through half 
a dozen engagements.” 

I was about to speak, but my mother gave me a 
warning glance. 

“She was but a child,” she whispered as we rose 
from table. “It is hardly fair to bring up the fol- 
lies of her youth against her.” But she looked 
anxious for the rest of the evening. 

The next morning, John fidgeted about uneasily 
after breakfast. ‘What do you say to a walk, 
Jenny ?” he said, at last. “We might call on Miss 
Vance. It would only be neighborly,—eh ?” 

I laughed, but put on my hat with a sinking of 
the heart. The reformed Helena, however recon- 
structed inwardly, was not the wife I desired for 
my dear old John. 

We had strolled along the village street but a 
short distance when he said, eagerly, ‘There 
she is!” 

A tall, elegant figure, in a soft, dove- colored 
gown, came towards us. It was the same Nelly, 
yet not the same. Good sense and modesty shone 
through her clear, steady eyes. 

We happened to meet her just in front of the 
Goady house, and as we stopped, the old woman 
ran out, sent, no doubt, by her son, and thrust 
herself between John and Nelly, as they were talk- 
ing together. 

“So it’s you, miss,” she said, witha smirk. ‘Yer 
welcome home. An’ here’s yer old pet, Lucifer,” 
she said, pointing to a hog that was wallowing in 
the mud. ‘Many’s the hour I’ve seen you nursin’ 
it like a baby.” 

Miss Vance colored hotly with vexation. 

“T did a great many foolish things when I was 
young, Mrs. Goady,” she said, trying to pass on. 
“So you’ve forgot the poor pig! You didn’t 
know that my Peter bought and kept it for your 
sake! And it’s eaten its head off a good many 
times over since then. Mebbe you’ve forgot him, 
too? Here he is.” 
The heat left the poor girl’s face. She stood 
pale and breathless as Goady left the door of the 
house and walked up to her. He had learned the 
trade of a butcher while she was in Canada, and 
had evidently come direct from the stall in his 
bloody apron. He fixed his eyes on Nelly with a 
disgusting leer, and held out both his hands. 
“My darling!” 

John thrust him aside. 
cried. 

“T’m no more drunk than you are,” said Pete, 
insolently, “and I’ve a good deal better right than 
you to the lady’s company. Many’s the hour 
we've walked this road together by moonlight, as 
she won’t deny,—will you, my dear ?” 

John looked perplexed, and anxiously at the 
trembling, confused girl, and then at the man. 

“Who is this fellow ?” he said, turning to me. 

Old Mrs. Goady replied, “I'll tell you who he is! 
He’s my son, and the man Nell Vance promised to 
run off with to marry. An’ she’d hev done it, too, 
if the old man had not come between them !” 

John looked into Nelly’s face. It was red with 
shame. She could not raise her eyes. No reply 
was made. He drew a long breath, and then said, 
quietly, to Goady,— 

“This is not the place, sir, for you to renew your 
acquaintance with the lady. Oblige me by stand- 
ing aside. Miss Vance, shall we take you home ?” 

We passed over the short path to her home in 
absolute silence. 


“Are you drunk ?” he 


homeward, he did not speak. 
We halted at the gate. 


his face. 


At the door, John bade her a 
formal farewell; and as we walked down the road 


“Shall I tell you what 
it all means, Jack ?” I said, thinking to make the 
best of it for Nelly; for I could have cried, seeing 


girl, and I think is now a sensible one. But—no 
matter!” 
He did not see her again. Nelly Vance per- 
suaded her father to remove from the village. Life 
was intolerable to her there because of its assovia- 
tions with her former folly. 
I have since then seen many girls who were just 
in their teens compromise themselves by vulgar 
flirtations, and have longed to tell them this story, 
and to warn them that when once the worm creeps 
over the rose, the stain can never be removed. 
aa 

For the Companion. 
A USELESS GEM. 


A hungry little sparrow found 
A diamond gleaming on the ground, 
And hid it in the sand around. 


“Useless is this bright stone,” said she, 
“Which would bring happiness to me 
If it a grain of wheat might be.” 


So, when the tired soul hungry grows, 
One grain of truth more joy bestows 
Than nature’s brightest gem that glows. 


For neither gems the mines unroll, 
Nor crown or bracelet, shield or scroll, 
Can ever feed one hungry soul. 
YDIA M. MILLARD. 
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For the Companion. 
A SURPRISE PARTY. 

“I say, girls, if we’re going to give a surprise party, 
let’s do some good with it,” said Eva Carlton, a bright, 
frank, fearless girl, whom her comrades called ‘Gen- 
eral.” 
“Give it to the minister,” suggested Ada Campbell. 
“The minister don’t want it. He has a good salary 
and it is promptly paid. Besides, he has had the par- 
sonage re-furnished, and we should spoil the new car- 
pets; and thirdly and lastly, he don’t like surprise 
parties,” said the first speaker. ‘*No; I move that we 
see who are the most needy of our acquaintances and 
select some person who won’t take it as an insult to be 
presented with our good things.” 
“T can only think of Betty Hoyle, who lives in a part 
of the old Trumble house,” said one of the girls. 
“The very person! I never thought of Betty, for the 
reason that I haven’t seen her lately.” 
“She has been sick with a fever,” said another voice, 
“but she is up and about the house, now. I saw her 
to-day at the window, looking very pale and sad.” 
“We'll try to cheer her, then,” said Eva. 
see! Her mother has a large family?” 
“Five or six little children. Betty is the eldest, and 
the mother is poor enough these bard times. She washed 
for mother last week, and I heard her say there were 
days in which there had been neither fire nor food in 
the house.” 
“Awful!” was the response, while a sympathetic 
chill went reund the circle; ‘‘and Betty is such a nice, 
ladylike little girl—so womanly.” 
“She has to be, for there is very little help at home 
besides hers. It’s too bad she has to work so, for she is 
anxious to get an education. I have seen her cry when 
she brought excuses for absence, and of course, had to 
lose her marks.” 
“Suppose we widen the rill of our benevolence,” said 
Eva, who had been thinking. ‘Let us get some cheap 
calico, and make a few aprons—aad no doubt we can 
all find some cast-off clothes that are still geod. I know 
Zcan. Mamma was saying only yesterday, she wished 
she knew where to send some good woollen clothes that 
Jimmy has outgrown; and I am sure there are plenty 
in my wardrobe that I never wear.” 
*“Can’t we manage some coal and wood?” 
“T’m afraid not; but perhaps we can make up a little 
purse, and Mrs. Hoyle can buy what she likes from it.” 
“TI don’t s’pose they hardly ever saw pound cake,” 
said little Amy Bonsall, whose wistful blue eyes were 
full of sympathy. 
“No, puss, I don’t believe they hardly ever did,” 
laughed back Eva, “but we will make them a whole 
one, won’t we, girls? And now shall we put it to 
vote?” she asked. 
The vote was taken, and it was decided by the small 
society of the “Social Midges,” as they formally called 
themselves, to have a surprise party at the old Trumble 
house on the following Tuesday evening at seven 
o'clock. 
On that day the old broken clock in the corner, only 
relic of better days, was just striking seven, as the 
Hoyles, big and little, sat down to tea. 
I said tea, but there was only a pitcher of water cn 
the table, and a cake made of Indian meal, which, with 
the aid ofa little jug of black molasses, constituted a sup- 
per for seven persons. A cheerful fire burned in the 
open fire-place, for the boys found refuse wood enough 
during the day to keep them warm. 
Betty, pinched-looking and pale, sat up with the rest, 
but she only tasted a mouthful of the bread. 

‘I wish I could have got some wheat bread,” said her 
mother. “I should if I hadn’t owed ’em at the baker's, 
but the man there always scowls so if I don’t bring the 
money, that I really hadn’t the heart to go.” 

“Never mind, mother; I’m not very hungry,’ 
Betty, with the ghost of a smile. 

“Bless me! Who is that?” cried the good woman, 
hurriedly putting away the remnants of their poor meal. 

“It’s lots of ’em,” said little Tom, flattening his nose 
at the window. 

“Yes, it’s lots of us!’ cried Eva Carlton, as the girls 
filed in, sprinkled with a goodly number of boys. “Why, 
Betty, I didn’t know you had been sick till a day or two 
ago. Don’t try to find chairs for all of us; we can sit 
on the floor, in the window-seats,—everywhere.” 

“We brought a few jellies for you, Betty,” said Eva, 
pointing to the baskets, which were soon emptied of 
their contents, ‘‘and a little nice cake. I know how it is; 
sick people don’t relish home-cooking. Now I can tell 
you, we’ve come to have a good time.” 

And they did have a good time. The little Hoyles 
opened all their little eyes to twice their usual size at 
sight of the goodies that at a later hour were spread out 
upon the pine table. 

“Dishes, bless you!’ said Eva, laughing, “‘we don’t 
want dishes! This is a picnic!” And they proved that 
they did not want them. 

As for Betty, the shy girl was never so happy in her 
life. Her schoolmates did not.look down upon her be- 


“Let me 


* cried 


cause she was poor, and Mrs. Hoyle, who had scen bet- 
ter times, pleased them 


all by her gentle, ladylike re- 














| house. She was a woman prompt in action. Mr.| ‘No. I would rather not hear the particulars of 
Vance was astounded and overwhelmed. He de- | the story,” he said. “It is a pity. She is a lovely 


ception. 


















home. 


“Please don’t be angry with us, Mrs. Hoyle,” she said, 
“but we left some baskets down stairs, which you can 
empty and send by your boys to father’s store, to- 
morrow.” 

“Thank you, my dear,” said the woman, with tears 
inhereyes. ‘Youare all so kind! And Iam glad you 
came, for Betty’s sake.” 

They were glad all round. The baskets contained 
substantial gifts, that took the sting from the fangs of 
that horrible wolf at the door; and, I think, from this 
experience of a few of my girl-acquaintances, that this 
kind of a surprise party is the best that can be given. 

ALMA. 





For the Companion. 
IN AMBUSH. 


There are boys who seem to be natural travellers 
by birthright. If they survive the numerous accidents 
to which their constant restlessness exposes them in 
childhood, the boundaries of their native neighborhood 
and town soon grow too narrow for them. 

Such a boy was Ned Loveland, in his younger days. 
In Ned’s case, surnames can hardly be said, as some 
hold, to perpetuate generic characteristics. His name 
was Loveland, yet he would seem to have loved the 
water better, for he went away to sea at the age of four- 
tcen, and thenceforward to the age of forty-two, has 
sailed and travelled on nearly every sea and in many 
strange lands. 

Ilis wanderings have been with small profit to him- 
self, however; for to-day he is almost as poor, in pocket, 
as when he ran away from home with his bundle over 
his shoulder, twenty-eight years ago. His face and per- 
son bear the marks and scars of a hard life. 

Ile has seen the world; yet on the whole it has been 
anything but fun, and has left him little to show for his 
exposures and hardships. Such a life does not pay 
very well; but Lam indebted to him for several good 
stories which have about them the freshness of truth 
and actual experience. 

Young Loveland’s first voyage was in a sealing brig, 
to Labrador and Davis Straits. After that, he went on 
a two-years’ whaling voyage into the North Pacific. 
Subsequently, for a number of years, he was common 
seaman in a merchant vessel, from which, on account of 
cruel usage, he deserted at Rio Janeiro, where the 
vessel was being laden with coffee. 

While waiting about the city for a chance to ship in 
some other American vessel, the cholera broke out. 
So frightful was the mortality that a panic fell on the 
inhabitants, and leaving their homes, they fled by thou- 
sands into the interior. 

Loveland went with the throng, and after many novel 
experiences and strange hardships, was taken in by an 
English ranchero, named Goodwin, near San Joao. 
The epidemic penetrated even to the remote settle- 
ments. One of its victims was the cartero, or postman, 

the mail from San Joao to Tibargy. 
Through Goodwin's kind offices, as his ‘‘voucher,” our 
sailor friend got the position as the dead cartero’s succes- 
sor. 

Brazilian mail-carriers receive pay by the trip, and 
not by the month or year. The distance from San Joao 
to Tibargy was thirty-nine deguas, or about one hun- 
dred and fifty-four miles. It took the cartero fully a 
fortnight to make the round trip of three hundred and 
eight miles; for he travelled mule-back, and not by 
steam. 

Behold, then, our quondam sailor elevated to the dig- 
nity of His Brazilian Majesty’s postman, jogging along 
on a mule, with a white sun-umbrella over his head and 
the royal mail-bag strapped on behind him. Upon this 
route the postman received thirty dollars per trip, but 
which in reality was only fifteen dollars; and from this 
sum he was obliged to support both himself and his mule. 

We hope some of our own mail-carriers, on back- 
woods routes, who complain bitterly of the niggardly 
sums paid them by Government for their services, will 
find comfort in the above. 

The country was a wilderness. There were but two 
ranchos along the entire route, which alternated through 
Loveland was obliged to 
camp out alone three nights each way. He carried his 
kettle, fry-pan and blanket strapped up in the same 
pack with the mail, which was commonly a very light 
one; the Brazilians, as a people, being not much ad- 
dicted to letters, daily papers and ‘‘all the latest maga- 
zines.” 

The route had its perils, too. Tigres (the juguar) 
occasionally ate up a postman, and even tore open the 
mail-bag—by mistake, of course; and the last seventy 
miles towards San Joao were sometimes infested by 
bugrés, or “*bush-ogres,” a wild tribe of Indians, called 
by writers the Botocudos. 

But the postman was never obliged to hurry to be on 
time. If he arrived on the regular advertised day, it 
was well; and if he was one or two days behind, it was 
well. No person ever complained. 

If a postman failed to come in, cither at Tibargy or 
at San Joao, after four or five days, it was concluded 
that the bugrés had got him; and in two or three wecks, 
another postman was put on. 

This latter, as he rode, would sometimes come upon 
traces of his luckless predecessor—such as the mail-bag, 
cut open and its contents scattered about; or at a little 
distance off from the trail, in the dark forest, there 
might be espied an oblong heap of stones, strewn about 
with brands, ashes and white bones, where the bush- 
ogres had roasted and eaten the poor man. 

The postman rarely carried anything in the way of 
arms, except a machete, or cleaver. Goodwin, how- 
ever, provided Ned with a Sneider carbine at the out- 
set, and assured him there was no real danger if he kept 
his eyes open. 

Loveland was postman for nearly two years; and 
during that time, he says that he shot eight tigrés, three 
tapirs and porcas, and Brazilian wild pigs, or peccaries, 
without number. But of all his adventures, the incident 
which most pleased me was the following account of a 
skirmish which he had with a bugré. 

For an hour or two in the middle of the day our post- 
man used always to halt, to escape the great heat of the 
sun, and take a siesta, or nap, in the shade. 

But on the prairie there was very little shade. Iso- 
lated many leguas from the rest of the forest, however, 
there was one particular tree, a lofty Brazilian pine, a 
hundred feet or rising in height, with a broad palm-like 
top outspreading from the very apex of the tall, columnar 


who carried 


forest and across prairie. 


near this tree, both on his outward and return trip, at 
about ten o’clock in the forenoon. 

One day in September, as he lay outstretched, asleep, 
in the shadow of the pine, with his big white umbrella 
spread and set so as to afford him its additional shade, 
and his mule hitched to the tree-trunk, he was suddenly 
disturbed by the spiteful whizz of an arrow, which, de- 
scending from a flight of seventy or eighty yards, struck 
through the umbrella, and deep into the ground, close 
beside his body! 

Instantly our postman sat up, threw aside the um- 
brella, and grasped his carbine. His eye ran round the 
circle of coarse grass plats. But no enemy was in sight. 
The mule stood sound asleep by the pine-trunk, his ears 
falling over his jowls. 

Another glance at the arrow showed—from the angle 
at which it stuck—from what direction it came. It was 
a slender reed, light, but perfectly straight, and beauti- 
fully feathered in red. 

He plucked it out of the ground. 
than two feet and a half in length. The point was sim- 
ply blackened in the fire. There was neither head nor 
barb; but for three or four inches, it had been dipped in 
some yellowish, viscid paste. It was a poisoned arrow. 
It seemed impossible that a thing so light could have 
struck into the ground with such force. A hand’s- 
breadth farther to the right, and it would have pierced 
Ned’s body! Such a salute was quite enough to set any 
one on the alert. 

Ned rose up quietly to his feet for a wider outlook. 
The sun, now almost at its meridian, was intensely 
scorching. Out on the prairie, over the coarse grass, 
now tall and dry, the heated air quivered as over a fur- 
nace. 

Not a sign of his assailant could Ned discover. He 
began to think that 
the savage had dis- 


It was not more 
















charged his arrow, 
and had then run |= 
away,—seeing it = 
had missed. 

Off some two 
hundred feet, there 
was a little arau- 
caria shrub, not 
much taller than 
the grass. Present- 
ly Loveland saw it 
stir slightly, and 
bringing his car- 
bine to his shoul- 
der, fired on the 
instant at and 
through the shrub. 
Almost with the 
shot, a strange- 
looking, dwarfish 
figure rose up, 
with an arrow on 
the string of his 
bow, which he 
drew to his ear and 


discharged with 
the quickness of 
lightning. 





The shaft came 
with a whizz! Ned 
avoided it only by 
a most agile dodge 
to the left. Ere he 
could thrust in a 
cartridge, the outré 
little savage had 
dropped into the 
grass. 

It had been shot 
for shot; and see- 
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But it was some minutes before Ned dared to ap- 
proach; for he feared that even at his last gasp, the 
plucky little bugré might muster strength to launch a 
poisoned arrow at him. 

In death, he was a curious, grim little object, not more 
than four feet and eight inches in height, black as a coal, 
with shrunken bow-legs, but a belly abnormally large, 
round, and distended to rigidness. 

Both his arms and legs were wound, except at the 
knees and elbows, with a kind of waxed twine made of 
fibre; and about his waist was a cincture of the same. 
His hair was black, and hung in greasy, matted locks, to 
his shoulders. 

On each side of his face was stuck the green-feathered 
breast of a toucan; and both his ears and his under lip 
were pierced for ornaments of some sort. Down his 
back, from his right shoulder, hung the bushy tail of a 
great ant-bear. 

This, however, was but the outer cover of a quiver, in 
which there still remained nineteen or twenty arrows, 
all poisoned. 

His bow, which was not more than three feet and a 
half long, was of some dark wood, curiously curved, 
and also wound with waxed twine. 

This and the quiver Ned saved as trophies. But he 
had to make the rest of that trip on foot, with the mail- 
bag on his back. 
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RESISTED. 


Four young men, clerks and students, while on a 
summer-vacation tramp through Northern New Eng- 
land, engaged for a guide to a certain romantic forest 
waterfall, a boy named Forrest Graves. Forrest was a 
fine, athletic fellow, who could outwalk and outclimb 
any amateur in the mountains, and his moral courage 
was quite equal to his physical health and strength. 

After he had guided the young men to the waterfall, 
and they had satisfied themselves with sight-seeing, 
they invited him to lunch with them. 

“Thank you, I have my own lunch;” and the boy 
went away by himself. Later, when full justice had 
been done to their repast, and a flask of brandy had fur- 
nished cach of the young men witha stimulating draught, 
Graves was enlled. 

“You must drink 
with us, if you will 
not cat with us,” 
now said the own- 
er of the flask, and 
the most reckless 
of the party. 

“No, sir, thank 
you,” was the boy's 
courteous re- 
sponse. 

“But I shall in- 
sist upon it.” 

“You can do as 
you please, and I 
shall do as I 
please.” 

The young man 
sprang to his feet, 
and with a bound, 
beside the 
boy, too much ab- 


stood 


sorbed in his own 
purpose to heed 
the quivering lips 
and flashing eyes 
of another. 
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“Now yon are 
bound to 


try my 





ing that he had no 

contemptible antagonist to deal with, Ned jumped to 
cover of the pine-trunk, beside the mule. 

A rapid wriggling of the grass in a line round to the 
left showed that the little ogre was working round to 
that side, probably to gain a small hommock near the 
trail, where he would be even nearer the tree. 

Ned, who had a very natural fear of those arrows, 
at once saw that his own advantage lay in fighting at 
longer range. Such arrows, shot with such spitefulness, 
were even more dangerous than bullets at close quar- 
ters. 
backwards through the grass. 

Two arrows whizzed past him ere he had gone twenty 
yards. Dodging these, he backed off twelve or fifteen 
rods, then stood ready to shoot. 

His odd little foe had evidently calculated on securing 
both man and mule, or at least the pack on the mule’s 
back. To Loveland’s surprise, an arrow now flew from 
among the grass at the mule. 

The poor beast jumped and squealed with pain. An- 
other arrow followed the first, and both stuck in the an- 
imal’s flank. 

Ten or fifteen minutes now passed, and no movement 
of the grass showed the whereabouts of the ‘“‘bugre.” 
Meantime, the mule fell, and lay kicking heavily on the 
ground. 

Ned now advanced several rods, determined to have 
it out with the savage once forall. Immediately, and 


the thick grass on the right of the hommock showed 
that the bugré was also creeping up nearer. 


grass a moment, risked a shot. 

But he missed, and the instant he had fired, the ogre 
rose up from the grass and ran towards him with an 
arrow nocked and half-drawn. 


reloaded. 


into the grass; but Ned could perceive that he was still 
coming on under the grass, wriggling along like a snake. 


pluck of a weasel. 


or more. 
thinner and not so tall. 
get glimpses of his pursuer as he crawled through it. 
Watching for these, he presently fired again—with 
better success. The little savage uttered a short, strange- 
ly animal-like shriek, and sprang upright, but staggered 
to the earth again, with a deep sigh, and scarcely moved 





trunk. Ned used to time his journcy so as te arrive 





after that. He was shot through the breast and hack. 


So, with his gun cocked at his hip, he ran off 


corresponding with his own movement, the motion of 


At this, Ned stopped, and watching the stir of the 


Our postman was fain to run backwards again, as he 


Before he could get in a cartridge, the bugre dropped 


The little savage evinced a wonderful boldness, and the 


Not liking to risk another shot into the grass, Ned 
continued to retreat backwatds for a quarter of a mile 
At length they came to where the grass was 
Loveland could now begin to 





These words were scarcely uttered when the flask 
was seized and hurled into the stream, where the clink- 
ing of glass betrayed its utter destruction. Then a 
clear, defiant tone rang out,— 

“I did it in self-defence. You had no right to tempt 
me. My father was once a rich and honorable man, 
but he died a miserable drunkard, and my mother came 
here to live to keep me away from liquor till I should 
be old enough to take care of myself. I have promised 
her a hundred times I wouldn’t taste it, and I’d die be- 
fore I'd break my promise.” 

“Bravely said. Forgive me, and let us shake hands. 
My mother would be a happy woman if I was as brave 
as you. I wouldn’t tempt you to do wrong. I shall 
never forget you, nor the lesson you have taught me.” 

The most reckless was the most generous, and seeing 
his error apologized frankly. 

How many boys need to be kept from strong drink ; 
and, alas, how many men and women! Who dares 
tempt them? Let it not be you and I. 
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MEANNESS O’ERLEAPING ITSELF. 

Meanness not unfrequently resembles the 

“Vaulting ambition, which o’erleaps itself, 

And falls on the other.” 
An excellent illustration of this “o’erleaping” is fur- 
nished by a certain transaction of John Jacob Astor 
with one of his captains. The story is told by a writer 
in the Boston Transcript: 

“The captain had sailed six voyages to China without 
a chronometer, depending on ‘dead reckoning’ and 
‘lunars ;’ just starting on his seventh voyage he sug- 
gested to Mr. Astor that it would be safer to have a 
chronometer. 

“*Well, get one,’ said the merchant. 

“The captain did so, and entered its cost in his account 


his pencil through it. The captain expostulated. Said 
Astor, ‘I tolt you to get one; 1 didn’t say I'd pay for it.’ 

“The captain severed his connection with Astor then 
and there, went into Wall Street, engaged with other 
owners, and before night was in command of as fine a 
ship as ever floated in New York’s beautiful bay. 

“In three days she was ready for sea, and set sail. 
At the same time Astor’s ship, under the command of a 
new captain, set sail also. They had a race for Hong 
Kong, but the captain who, as he used to put it, had 
discharged John Jacob Astor, by keeping the men at 
the braces, took advantage of every puff of wind, and 
won by three days. 

“Then there was lively work. The ship was loaded 


current. When Astor's cye fell upon the item, he drew, 
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which had arrived meantime, was half loaded, our cap- 
tain weighed anchor, and, with a full cargo of tea, set 
sail for Sandy Hook, arrived in good time, got his ship 
alongside the wharf, and began hoisting out his cargo, 
which was sold by auction on the spot. 

“This glutted the market, for the consumption was 
comparatively small in those days, and when Astor's 
ship came in, prices had fallen. 
“Two days later, as the captain was 





sauntering down 
Broadway, he met his former employer. 

* How much did dat chronometer cost you?’ asked 
the latter. 

«Six hundred dollars.’ 

“*Vell,’ said Astor, ‘dat vas sheap. 
tousand dollar.’ 

“The merchant and the captain have long since paid 
the long reckoning, but that chronometer is still a good 
timekeeper, and a treasured relic as well.” 


It cost me sixty 
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THE EVIDENCE. 
Remember should the skeptic’s art 
With doubt obscure thy mind,— 
Religion is-a light of heart 
That all who seck may tind, 
And men will seek and men will find 
Whatever men may say, 
As blossoms come in sun and wind 
As long as comes the May. 
~@> 
For the Companion, 


MY MANATEE. 


“Jernigan says he saw a sea-cow at the mouth of 
Saint Lucie River; what d’you say to makin’ camp 
there to-night?” 

“Do so, by all means.” 

No further preliminaries were necessary before pull 
ing up our tent-pins and sailing to the mouth of the 
creek. Joe was my guide. 

At the time our conversation took place, eight years 
ago, there was a great demand for rare birds and 
strange animals of any sort, for the various menageries 
throughout the starting for 
Florida, I had seen an item in a daily paper to the effect 


country. Previous to 


that the managers of an ** Aquarium” would pay one 
thousand dollars for a live manaice, delivered in New 
York. 

I think the readers of the Companion will agree with 
me that this was enough to set one’s blood into motion, 
especially at the outset of a trip like mine, into the 
wilds of Florida, for just such curious creatures. 

The first thing I did, therefore, on reaching the great 
Indian River, was to inquire cautiously for manatees. 
I found the people there very reticent, and was at loss 
how to account for it, till I had hired Joe to guide me 
on a three-months’ trip down the river and into the 
terior prairies and forests. 

One gay, after we had fairly left civilization and had 
pitched our tent some forty miles south of our starting 
point, he said he had something to say to me. 


n 


“You see, sir,” said he, “you nearly scared them peo 

ple up river outen their senses, for if they’ve sot thei 
idees on any one thing, it is the ketchin’ of a sea-cow 

When they heerd I was goin’ to guide you down here, 
they jest tried to make me promise not to set you on the 
track of gittin’ one; but now, sir, if you air reely bent 
on ketchin’ that animile, why, I'm with you,—but, I 
want you to divide even up,—an’ give me half the thou- 
san’.”’ 

“Thousand! Joe?” 

“Oh, you can’t fool this chile; jes’ look here!” 

He then brought out from some hidden pocket a 
greasy fold of paper, and spreading it out, pointed out 
an advertisement of the New York Aquarium, in which 
a thousand dollars were offered fora full-grown manatee 


AW! Auf “sere 
ff i eta, Zan brandy. I always | delivered alive and in good condition in New York city. 
a bh) hs IV Al) Ky, \UTLAAN Pe rule.” “That’s what’s troubling them tins up river; but 
j : a ie re Leer een te “You can’t rule | there aint nothin’ stingy about me; an’ I'll agree to 
me.” ke ch the critter, if you'll git him to New York for your 


share.” { 

‘This was readily promised by me, and thenceforth we 

devoted our time to searching for the manatee. 

Owing to the fact that the manatee had been nearly 

exterminated by hunters ignorant of its value, who 

killed it for its bones—as they are nearly as dense as 

ivory—we cruised the river unsuccessfully for weeks. 
Not even a head appeared above the feeding-grounds 





in the shallower parts of the lagoon, known as their 
former resort. 

It had puzzled me at first how to capture such an im- 
mense creature, weighing from four hundred to five 
hundred pounds, but Joe had settled that by producing 
from his summer hut where he lived while turtle-hunt 
ing, along and strong turtle-net, and assuring me that 
was all he wanted. 

After having established ourselves in a little bay on 
the banks of the Saint Lucie, with our tent pitched be- 
neath a grove of rustling palmettos, and our little boat 
lying in the quiet cove, we so divided our time that one 
of us was always “at home.” If Joe went out alligator 
shooting, I took my turn at camp-keeping, and when I 
sallied into the piney woods in search of deer and wild 
turkeys, Joe faithfully watched from the bluff the broad 
area of water which stretched southward from our 
creek, and covered the reputed feeding-grounds of the 
manatees. , 

One morning Joe returned from his daily examination 
of the bay in great excitement, and hurricdly ran out 
the turtle-net, and stowed it in the boat. 

‘‘Now’s our time; them sea-cows air jest comin’ in, 
and we’ll have one to-morrow morning jest as sure as 
anything. 

We had the entire day before us, but the prospect of 
a capture rendered active work ‘ 


” 


necessary, and we 
toiled with needless hurry, not happy till the great tur- 
tle-net was stretched along the bottom of the bay, guard- 
ing the most likely approach to the feeding-place. 

The manatee feeds only at night,—at least, it comes in 
from deep to shoal water only at that time,—hence we 
could not hope for satisfaction before morning. But 
there was to be a bright moon that night, and we con- 
cluded to watch by the shore. 

At about midnight, I became wearied with watching 
and fell asleep. Not so Joe; he had in his eye that pros- 
pective five hundred dollars. 

A confusion of noises, and a sudden shock that 
brought a suspicion of earthquake to my sleepy brain, 
awoke me sometime early in the morning, and I found 
myself being dragged by Joe into the boat. The usual- 
ly quiet water of the bay was in a turmoil, lashed into 
foam by the struggles of a monster manatee. 











in the shortest time possible, and before Astor’s vessel, 


Without a werd, but with a set, determined face, 
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Joe, with vigorous strokes of the oars, urged the 
boat to the scene of the disturbance. 

“Be careful, Joe! he'll bite a piece out of the 
boat!” 

“Don’t you be afraid; a sea-cow won’t bite any- 
But he might hit us a clip with 
his tail, an’ then we’d have to swim ashore.’ 

“Well, keep out of reach of his tail, then,” 


thing but grass. 


I 
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found that a had indeed “‘bought an ravens 
Though munching now and then a mouthful of 
lettuce, it made its hearty meal only at night, 
when all visitors had departed. 

The animal is covered with a thick skin, with a 
few short hairs on it, and has flippers with flat 
nails. Its most wonderful feature is its upper lip, 
which is very flexible and prehensile, resembling 





MY MANATEE. 


whispered, as the boat slid dangerously near the 
writhing that appeared at intervals in a 
swirl of muddy water. 


mass, 


“It’s wuth the risk; five hundred dollars apiece! | 


Ilere now, jist take an oar while I rig a slip-knot 
to ketch him by the snout. This turtle-net aint 
strong enough to hold a whale like him.” 

I took the oars, while Joe balanced himself in 
the boat, waiting for a chance to noose the strug- 
gling animal. 

“Hold 
around the 
breathe. 

“Pull, pull all you know how 

Suiting the action to the word, Joe gave the rope 
amighty tug. The rope slipped, the round nose 
disappeared ; but carried backward by the 
energy of his effort, fell into the water. 

I now bad a clear field all to myself, though I 
did not desire it. Not knowing what else to do, I 
waited for Joe to come up. It seemed an even 
chance which would appear first, Joe or the man- 
atee. To my great relief, Joe appeared first. He 
made almost as much disturbance as the manatee, 
as he climbed, with my help, into the boat. 

Before he had fairly blown the water from his 
throat, he gasped, “Where's that sea-cow ?” 

Of course I could not tell him; it was evident 
ve had seen the last of our thousand-dollar prize 

the prize we didn’t secure. 

“1 thought,” said I, “you had gone down to look 
for him.” 

“Yes, an’ I didn’t find him, either; and what’s 
more, it’s my private opinion that sea-cow’s gone 
to sea; an’ what’s more an’ wuss yet, he’s carried 
my turtle-net with him! There’s a thousan’ dol- 
lars clean gone out er our hands. A thousan’ dol- 
lars clean gone to sea, and my turtle-net, too!” 

This was the burden of my guide’s sorrowful 
ery for a week after, as we haunted the bay with 


on!” Away went the 


manatee’s nose ; 


noose, falling 


is he up to 


came 


Joe, 


feeble hope that the manatee, or some relative of 


his, might return. 

Other manatees have been caught since then, 
but whether the captors got the offered reward, is 
more than I can tell. years ago one was 
captured at the mouth of the Essequibo River, in 
British Guiana, by fishermen, and sold in 
Demerara to the captain of a steamer, who trans- 
ported it to England, where it was bought by the 
Zoological Society for two hundred pounds. 

The animal is very delicate, and rarely survives 
even a winter at the North. The captain 
above-mentioned preserved the water in the mana- 
tee tank at a high temperature by passing steam 
through it from the donkey engine. 

Manatees have been kept a short time in Central 
Park, New York, and in the Philadelphia Zoolog- 
ical Garden. The Central Park specimen weighed, 
at its death, four hundred and fifty pounds, and 
in length. The London cap- 
tive was eight feet long, and over four feet in girth. 

The 


“herbivorous 


Some 


some 


single 


measured seven feet 
name manatee 
marine animals, called 
allied in external feature with the cetacea, 
but by internal structure with the pachydermata— 
they are, in fact, There are 
three living one confined to the 
tropical portions of South America, another to the 
Africa, and another—the manatus 
to the West Indies, coast of Mexico, 
and Florida. 

It frequents lagoons, 
waters, 


sea-cows, 


closely 





herbivorous cetacea 





known species, 
west coast of 


lativostris 


and other shoal 
herbage is abundant, where it feeds 
on water-lettuce and the rushes that grow along 
the The specimen purchased by the Lon- 
don Society was fed upon a plant native to British 
Guiana, when on the voyage, and when that gave 
out, upon hay and bread. 

It devoured great quantities of cabbage, lettuce, 
pieces of carrots and turnips, arid 
of hay. It cost at one time over 
day for its food, and its owners 


estuaries, 
where 


banks. 


witer-cTesses, 
bundles 
two dollars per 


loose 


is applied to a genus of 





the “curtailed trunk, of 


phant.” 


or proboscis, the ele- 
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Oriental wnat appears among Sei, pane it is 
said, one hundred thousand dollars. 
It is probably wise and prudent to sell these 


jewels, and convert their value into some practi- 


cal use. As a matter of fact, they have been stored 
away for over fifty years. Neither of the two last 
sovereigns of France—Louis Philippe and Napo- 


‘leon the Third—was ever crowned. Neither of 


them, it is thought, dared to go through the cere- 
mony of coronation, for fear of a popular out- 
break, and it is certain that neither was ever seen 
to wear a royal diadem on any State occasion. 
The Government will not find it hard, perhaps, to 
sell even the magnificent Pitt diamond. There is 


|more than one potentate rich enough to buy it, 


| even at a million; and there will be lively bidding 


| tory, 


for it by royal bidders. 

The French Republic has little reverence for his- 
or historical associations, especially those 
relating to the crowned tyrants of the nation; and 


| with the crown-jewels will pass away alinost the 


| 


| the Luxembourg 


Though the manatee has an acute sense of hear- | 


ing, it utters no noise, except a slight, scarcely 
audible, squeak. Even if frequently and roughly 
handled, it will never offer to bite. 

It can remain under water for a longer period 
than the white whale, the longest interval noted 


being four minutes and a half; and an average of 


twenty-five observations gave two minutes and a 
half. 
If any boy thinks he can remain longer than 


this under water, let him try it—but not without | 


some friend near to pull him out. A Once 


+o 
For the Companion. 
SNOWBIRDS. 


So these are only sparrows, such as pour 

Sweet songs in summer round each cottage door, 

Not unfamiliar with the gladdening sun, 

Where husbandmen the flaming beams would shun, 

Nor strangers to the morns and mellow eve 

When —— dews sparkle on the burden “a Te aves, 
th ys of sultry noons to know, 

And yet ‘withal so happy in the snow! 





By nook and corner, where each slant y shines 
Between the white drifts’ closely bor 1g lines, 
They gather crumbs of comfort in the frost, 

Nor twitter less for former sunshine lost; 

Deserve what good a happier hour may br ing, 

And by a winter's patience merit spring. 

Thus true hearts, blessed at last with fortune’s smile, 
Have first been snowbirds for a weary while. 





Ah, little friends, in brown and cosey coats, 
Ye know no other than contentment’s notes! 
May I, like you, sing discontent away, 
And find my strength still e qual to my 


day. 
GEORGE H, COOMER. 
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THE CROWN JEWELS OF FRANCE. 

For ten years France has been ruled by crown- 
less heads. Public opinion declares that it is not 
seemly that the President of a Republic should 
wear anything more ornamental than a silk hat. 

Meanwhile, the ancient jewels which adorned 
the diadems of French kings and emperors in other 
days, have been gathering dust in a huge safe, in 
a building called the “Garde-Meuble,” on the 
Quai d'Orsay, in Paris. 

Now these gems are, as may be guessed, of very 
great value. Their worth is variously estimated. 
It is eertain that they are worth at least a million 
dollars ; and ifthe splendid Pitt diamond is reckoned 
among them, their value can scarcely be less than 
three millions. 

The Republican authorities, it appears, have 
come to the conclusion that France will have no 
more need of crowns or crown-jewels; that kings 
and queens have been dispensed with forever; and 
that it is not necessary to keep the royal regalia, 
which are no longer destined to blaze in the draw- 
ing-rooms of the Tuileries, or to be paraded through 
the streets of Paris in gorgeous royal processions. 

In a word, it has been decided to sell these crown 
jewels; and with the goodly sums thus realized, to 
endow and furnish museums for the recreation of 
the people. 

From a sentimental point of view, it a 
pity that these historic gems should be thus scat- 
tered to the four winds. We like to see and 
scrutinize what has belonged to, and even what 
has been worn by, famous historic characters ; and 
these jewels have adorned the brows of two Louis, 
of the first Napoleon, and of Marie Antoinette. 

Several of them are very celebrated precious 
stones. The Pitt diamond, for instance, the 
fourth diamond in size in the world. It was bought 
in India, two centuries ago, by Thomas Pitt, the 
grandfather of the great Earl of Chatham; and 
was sold by him for over a half a million of dol- 
lars to the French Regent Orleans, who had it set 
in a crown for the rosy-cheeked infant King, Louis | 
> 4 A 
his sword; and it reappeared in the crown of the 
last French severeign who was ever formally 
crowned—the unfortunate Charles the Tenth. 


seems 


is 


Another famous stone among the crown-jewels | ter or underhanded; 
is the Sancy diamond; while a certain circlet of | Fuox’s Book of Martyrs,” 





| 


. learning of its citizens. 


The First Napoleon had it set in the hilt of | tion. 


| last visible vestige of the days of monarchy 


and 
empire. The Tuileries is in ruins; St Cloud no 
longer exists; the Palais Royal is a bazaar, and 
a picture-gallery.. The crown- 
jewels converted into popular museums will only 
be one more transfer of monarchical luxuries to 
the new sovereign of France—the people. 
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For the Companion, 
IN COLO QUIES. 
(To a Heathen of To-day.) 
In Ceelo Quies! Peace in the fur skies, — 
Peace unto wei ry souls, with struggle spent, 
poe oer heavy -as, by tempests rent, 
To reach some Promised Land, whose soft hills rise 
Te pene us onward to our Paradise,— 
Fair Land of Hope, glad Country of Content, 
‘Toward which — ney, as our fathe Ts went, 
With love and worship in our lifted eyes! 


You would persuade me that no Land is there,— 
That all beyond this life is nothingness, 
Change my glad hope into supreme de 
— save me no God, to punish or to bless? 
Nay! I go on, how long soe’er the ¢ = 
To ‘ind, at last, the ountry of my Res' 
LouIsE CHANDLE “ MOULTON. 
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NATIONAL EDUCATION. 

The best act done by either branch of Congress, 
before the holiday recess, was the passage by the 
Senate of a bill creating a national fund for educa- 
tional purposes. The idea is not a new one. The 
House of Representatives passed a bill similar 
to the present one, seven or eight years ago, but 















| there is now more probability that such a bill will 


become a law than there was then. 
The bill proposes that all the money received by 
the Government from the sale of public lands, and 


the profit made by the Government on the issue of 


patents, shall be set apart for the purpose of edu- 
cation. The money is to be treated as a fund; 
that is, only the interest upon it will be expended 
each year. The interest, at the rate of four per 
cent., will be paid by the Government. 

In this way, the sum to be paid out will con- 
stantly increase. The average receipts from the 
sale of the public lands by the Treasury are now 
about one million dollars a year. For the first 
year, therefore, only forty thousand dollars would 
be paid for education by the Government. But 
in ten years, ten million dollars will have been 
received, and the annual interest will have risen 
to four hundred thousand dollars. 

This is on the supposition that the sales of land 
will not increase, and it also leaves out of the ac- 
count the receipts from patents. But as the coun- 
try grows more rapidly, larger areas of the public 
domain will be taken up for settlement, and it is 
hardly expecting too much to estimate that, in 
some one or more of the next ten years, the re- 
ceipts on account of the fund will be at least five 
million dollars. 

After ten. years have passed, the income of the 
fund is to be paid to the several States, according 
to their population. For the first ten years, the 
basis of the distribution is to be “illiteracy.” The 
‘lliterates” are the people over ten years of age 
who cannot read and write. 

The census ascertains how many such persons 
there are in each State. By adopting this basis, 
of course the States where there are the most ig- 


norant persons will receive the largest share of 


this money, and thus the fund will go precisely 
where it is most needed. 

It is a noble measure. If the bill should become 
a law, the United States will have made the most 
magnificent provisions for popular education ever 
made by any Government. There is scarcely a 
limit that can be sct tothe possibilities of this fund. 
There are hundreds of millions of acres of land 
owned by the Government, and were only one- 
tenth of this land suitable for sale, the annual 
income from the fund might be reckoned by mil- 
lions of dollars. 

This, however, is only an addition to the enor- 
mous sums now devoted to popular education by 
voluntary taxation, in which the United States 
have done more than has ever been done by any 
other nation. 

Whether the bill passes or not, this country, in 
which already education is almost universal, will 
stand first among nations for the intelligence and 
But it is very much to be 
desired that the general Government should take 
| part in the work that gives it this honorable posi- 
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CunntnG.—Among the notable changes in the mean- 
ing of words is that in the signification of cunning: 

The word “cunning” formerly meant nothing sinis- 
and in Thrope’s confession, in 
is the sentence, “I believe 





that all these three persons (in the Godhead) are even 
in power, and in cunning, and in might, full of grace 
and of all goodness.” 
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ORION. 

In the beautiful starlit winter evenings, a large group 
of brilliant stars may be seen rising majestically in the 
eastern sky soon after sunset. An elongated parallelo- 
gram, with a band of three bright stars in the centre, and 
a row of stars running obliquely downwards, forms the 
outline of the grandest of all the constellations. 

It is called Orion, and may be easily traced southeast 
of the Pleiades. On celestial maps, the shining outlines 
form the frame-work for the lofty stature and noble 
bearing of a mighty hunter attacking the Bull. 

The four stars of the parallelogram are Betelguese 
and Bellatrix, sparkling as epaulets on the giant's 
shoulders; Rigel, glowing with sapphire-light on his 
left foot; and Saiph, shining with paler lustre, on his 
right knee. The three stars in the centre form the gir- 
dle, and the row of stars running obliquely downwards, 
forms the sword. 

The constellation comes to 





the meridian at nine 
o’clock on the 23d of January, and as the equinoctial 
passes through its centre, it can be seen by all the hab- 
itable world. It is rich in astronomical curiosities, 
abounding in double and multiple stars, clusters and 
nebule. 

Clustering around a little star in the handle of the 
sword, is the great nebula in Orion, the most wonderful 
object revealed by the telescope in the northern heavens. 

It is clearly visible to the naked @ye on a moonless 
night, as a cloudlike haze. Examined in a powerful 
telescope, a wondrous transformation takes place. The 
little star is resolved into six stars, four of them form- 
ing a trapezium surrounding a gap of intense blackness, 
while the nebulous patches take on the form of the 
head and yawning jaws of a monstrous animal, with 
fantastic, branching arms. 

The spectroscope shows that the nebula is a vast 
mass of glowing gas, and some observers discern that 
slight changes are taking place. If this can be proved, 
portions of the nebula may be condensing into suns and 
worlds like ours. For though the theory is by no means 
established, it is the belief of many of the best astrono- 
mers, that millions of ages ago, the solar system was a 
vast mass of nebulous matter, reaching far beyond the 
orbit of Neptune, and that this matter has gradually 
condensed and cooled down to its present condition. 

If this be true, it is equally certain that, millions of 
ages hence, the sun’s fires will be exhausted, and the 
earth will no longer be the theatre of life. 
~o>—___—_— 

WELL SAID. 

A few weeks ago, the Mayor of Philadelphia, a man 
who during his administration has, it is said, com- 
manded the respect of all parties, by his earnest effort 
to root out corruption and fraud from the municipal 
government, paid a visit of inspection, with some other 
high officials, to the House of Refuge in that city. 

The gentlemen each made the expected address to the 
children, and the usual amount of lifeless platitudes 
were talked, recommending the boys and girls, in a 
vague way, to be virtuous if they would be happy; to 
which the young people, each of whom had already 
made a false start in life, listened with complacent in- 
difference. 

The Mayor began to talk to them in the same way, 
when a sudden thought seemed to come to him, his 
voice changed, and leaning forward, he said,— 

“T have something to tell you, boys. There’s a little 
fellow down there who looks just about the way I 
looked when I was ten years old. I had just about as 
much money in my pocket as he has, and I don’t be- 
lieve he has a cent. I was as poor a boy as there was 
in Philadelphia; but I made up my mind to work, and 
I did work. 

“My father died, and my mother and sister and I 
hadn’t a roof to cover us. I started out and got work, 
and when I was fifteen I earned a dollar a week and 
slept under a counter. 

“But I stuck to work, and learned a trade. When I 
was twenty-one I fell in love with a nice girl, and made 
up my mind to marry her. I had six dollars a week, 
and she earned three, by her needle; so we put the six 
and the three together, and were married, and after 
that set up a little shop. She cooked the oysters that 
we sold, and I made the ice-cream, and so we worked 
along. 

“If IT have had any success in life, then or since, it has 
been through doing honest work and sticking at it, all 
the time.” 

The little impromptu sermon, coming straight from 
the man’s heart, touched the children deeply. Many a 
boy who had begun his career as a thief and ruffian, no 
doubt felt that he wanted to try and follow the good 
mayor’s footsteps hereafter. The simple, true story de- 
serves a wider audience than that to which it was told. 
We give it, therefore, to the readers of the Companion. 
+o 

LEPROSY IN AMERICA. 

A certain mysterious horror has hung about the dis- 
ease of leprosy in all ages of the world. It is as incura- 
ble now, with all the advance of medical science, asin the 
days of the Saviour or of Moses. Its victims are driven 
now, as they were driven then, mercilessly outside of 
the pale of human companionship. 

Americans are apt to think of the disease as belonging 
to the under side of the world; to China, India, Egypt. 
Very few of our readers, we suspect, know that a colony 
of lepers has existed in this continent for more than a 
hundred years. 

In 1758, the disease was brought from the Levant to 
New Brunswick, and has never since been banished 
from among the fishermen on the coast of the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence. A village called Tracadie is its especial 
haunt, and is known as the “settlement of misery.” 

The leper hospital at this place has just been taken 
charge of by the Dominion of Canada. Its upper story, 
it is stated, is filled with the lepers who can yet see; 
the lower, with the blind and dying. 

The next nearest abode of this frightful messenger ot 
death is the Sandwich Islands, where it was introduced 
in 1856, and has increased among the natives until there 
are now thousands of cases. A small island is nearly 
abandoned to their use, and a hospital has been built to 
offer them a shelter while slowly dying. No more than 
this is done for them. Dr. Emerson, the physician in 
charge, states that the disease is absolutely incurable. 
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The more we learn of this terrible scourge, the more 
powerful is the image in the Bible which likens it to 
the growth of vice in a man’s nature. 

It comes imperceptibly, like the trivial bad habit in 
the boy or girl. It is a mere spot at first, a flake upon 
the otherwise healthy flesh. It spreads with fatal rapid- 
ity. Every member is paralyzed, disabled, just as the 
lad takes the first glass of liquor, and in a few years 
offends the sun with a foul bloated body, shaking nerves, 
unclean passions, and dead moral sense. Like the leper, 
he creeps about, a living death, scattering ruin and con- 
tagion on every side. 


+~@> 
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ATONED. 

Weare very apt to be impatient with people who can- 
not understand or do things which to us appear extreme- 
ly simple. Persons of genius and talent, especially, are 
often unjust to honest but stupid mediocrity. 

The late Mr. Oakes, a life-long friend of Edwin For- 
rest, used to tell a story of the well-known actor, which 
shows how he could fall into this error, and afterwards 
generously atone for it. 

He was once rehearsing Othello at a theatre where a 
poor actor—poor in every sense—took the part of the 
First Senator in the famous scene in the Council Cham- 
ber. He began his speech to the Moor, in a quick, 
jerky manner, and in a squeaky voice,— 

“But, Othello, speak! 


Did you by indirect and forced course, 
Supéue and poison this young maid’s affections 
oO 





im stop!” interrupted Forrest with a shudder. 
“No Venetian Senator would speak in that way. Give 
the words with more deliberation and dignity, in a 
deeper voice, something like this :” 

And in his easy, powerful tones, he set the example. 
The subordinate began again, but in the same jerky 
manner and squeaky accents. 

“But, Othello, speak! 
Did you by indirect”—— 

“Stop!? again roared out Forrest. 
tell you! Now hear me.” 

Once more he showed how the Venetian Senator 
should speak; and once more the poor fellow, now 
trembling and nervous, for there was something over- 
powering in Forrest’s reproof, attempted to give the 
speech correctly, but with the same result. 

“But, O Othello, speak! 
Did you 

Forrest’s frown stopped him. He stood pale and 
silent, while the great actor thundered,— 

“Are you an idiot?” 

“No, sir,” he replied; ‘I’m not an idiot; but if I 
could speak that speech as you do, Mr. Forrest, I 
shouldn’t be acting in this theatre for six dollars a 
week.” 

“I humbly beg your pardon,” said Forrest. 
expected too much of you. 
way.” 

Forrest afterward saw the manager, and asked him 
what salary the actor received. 

“Six dollars a week,” was the reply. 

“Perhaps it is all he is worth,” said the actor. “But 
while I am engaged here give him as much more, on my 
acevunt.” 


“Not that way, I 


“T have 
Please go on in your own 


- ————  —-+@--- 
NOT IMPROMPTU. 

Tne day after Senator Hayne of South Carolina de- 
livered his celebrated philippic against New England, 
and Massachusetts in particular, Daniel Webster an- 
swered it by the greatest speech of his life. All over 
the country surprise was expressed that such a masterly 
reply should have been composed within twelve hours. 

But the fact was that Mr. Webster had been for years 
preparing that speech. One of its strongest constitu- 
tional arguments had been written a long time before, 
as a professional opinion. No occasion had called for 
its public utterance until Mr. Hayne made one. Then 
the great orator had but to marshal forces already 
equipped, and hurl them at the assailant of his State. 

A lady visiting the studio of Mr. Hunt, the artist, and 
seeing an elaborate charcoal picture, asked how long it 
took him to draw it. 

“Well,” answered Mr. Hunt, “I think it took me an 
hour or two; that is, 1 was about that time putting it 
on the paper there. But I suppose I ought to say that 
it took me forty years, as I’ve been drawing about that 
length of time.” 

An unenlightened public may believe in extemporane- 
ous efforts; but the enlightened know that the labor of 
years is required to make one superior effort. The les- 
son is a plain one—improve every moment by work, 
for the hour is not foreseen when you may be called to 
do the great duty of your life. 





OLD-TIME SERVICE. 

The Memorial History of Boston, prepared in honor 
of the city’s fifth Semi-Centennial Celebration, gives 
some curious facts in its early social history. It has 
been commonly supposed that the emigrant families 
were poor, and did their own household and field-work. 
But the records of that time show that servants were 
numerous. 

As was natural in a new country, they gradually grew 
restive in their services, and were inclined to set up for 
themselves, or to demand higher wages. When their 
time of service was out, they often drove hard bargains 
with their masters. Here is an amusing instance given 
by Gov. Winthrop. 

A farmer in Rowley, in lack of ready money to pay 
his servant’s wages, was obliged to sella yoke of oxen 
for that purpose. He told the man he couldn’t employ 
him another year, for he saw no way to get the money 
to pay him. The servant answered promptly,— 

“T’ll serve you for more Of the cattle.” 

‘But what shall I do when all my cattle are gone?” 

The man laughingly replied, “You shall then serve 
me, and so win back your cattle again.” 

WHAT WAS THE DIALECT? 

If you don’t know how to say in a foreign tongue 
what you want to say, don’t say you don’t know what. 
Not a few Americans have been mortified, while airing 
their bad French in a Parisian store, to hear the polite 
clerk say,— 

“Monsieur will pardon me, but I understand English.” 

A story told of Representative Orth of Indiana, illus- 
trates the expediency of observing the above advice. He 
is of German descent, and 1s proud of his ability to 





Some years ago he was appointed United States min- 
ister at Vienna. When he was presented at Court, 
thinking to pay a delicate compliment to the Emperor 
of Austria, be delivered his official address in German. 
The minister credited himself with having done his 
part well. But there are always two impressions made 
by an address—that made on the speaker himself, and 
that on the hearer. 

A few days after Mr. Orth’s linguistic success, an 
American gentleman of high position was presented to 
the Emperor. His Majesty alluded to Mr. Orth in com- 
plimentary terms, but asked,— 

“In what dialect did Mr. Orth deliver his address? 
I know, of course, that it was not English, and I thought 
that I detected faint traces of the Teutonic tongue in 
some of the words.” 





JUSTICE AT THE GATE. 


The gates of an Oriental city are places of public re- 
sort, where business is transacted, news heard, and jus- 
tice administered. Anciently, kings or ambassadors 
were received at the gate, whence the usage of the 
word “Porte” [gate] in speaking of the Government of 
Turkey. Our minister is accredited to the “Sublime 
Porte.” 


A traveller in Morocco, while walking through a town 
in quest of sights, came across a Kadi, administering 
justice at the gate. He sat on a raised step by the side 
‘of the gate, surrounded by disputants and their friends. 
Close by passed the tratlic of the town. The strange 
wild scene interested the stranger, who thankfully ac- 
cepted the Kadi’s offer of a seat at his right hand. 
The parties in the case before the Kadi were both 
Jews, and each pleaded his cause with violent vocifera- 
tions and astonishing gestures. The witnesses screamed, 
as if he who shouted the loudest was more likely to be 
credited with telling the whole truth. One after an- 
other of the spectators chimed in, until the whole group 
were shouting and gesticulating at once. One of the 
disputants fell down before the Kadi and grovelled on 
the earth. 
The Kadi never relaxed a muscle of his face, but sat 
there as calmly as if listening to a friend. Somehow he 
made out what the hubbub was about. Slightly wavy- 
ing his hand he said a word, and the case was over. 
Away down the street went the parties, when sud- 
denly the defeated disputant rushed back to the Kadi. 
—— g his hands fiercely in the judge’s face, he over- 
whelmed him with insults. The Kadi said a word 
quietly to an officer, not deigning to turn his head 
towards the an man. In a moment the Jew was 
swept off his feet and carried to prison. 


The Englishman resumed his walk, wondering at the 
Kadi's ability to keep his temper and his presence of 
mind. There was about the scene nothing to remind 
one of the formal dignity of a Western court, but the 
method suited the Eastern temperament. Thus their 
fathers and grandfathers had administered justice; were 
they wiser than their ancestors that they should depart 
from the old path? 
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A CHILDREN’S PARADISE. 


Miss Bird, in her new book on Japan, writes enthu- 
siastically of the affection shown by Japanese mothers 
and fathers to their children. ‘I never saw people,” 
she says, “take so much delight in their children, car- 
rying them about, or holding their hands in walking, 
watching and entering into their games, supplying them 
constantly with toys, taking them to picnics and fes- 
tivals, and never being content to be without them. 


‘Both fathers and mothers take a pride in their chil- 
dren. It is most amusing, about six every morning,to 
see twelve or fourteen men sitting on a low wall, each 
with a child or two in his arms, fondling and playi ing 
with them, and showing off their physique and intelli- 
gence. 

“At night, after the houses are shut up, looking 

through the long fringe of rope or rattan which conceals 
the sliding door, you see the naked father bending his 
ugly, kindly face over a gentle-looking baby; and the 
mother, who, more often than not has dropped the ki- 
mono from her shoulders, enfolding two children desti- 
tute of clothing in her arms. 
“The children, though for our ideas too gentle and 
formal, are very prepossessing in looks and behavior. 
They are little men and women, rather than children, 
and their old-fashioned appearance is aided by their 
dress, which is the same as that of adults.” 
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PRACTICAL SYMPATHY. 


Years ago, there lived in New York City a rich old 
Frenchman. M. Jumel—for that was his name—did not 
believe in the sentiment which expresses itself only in 
words. An incident illustrates his practical benevo- 
lence : 


One day, going down to his business in South Street, 
he saw a crowd around a poor cartman whose horse and 
cart had fallen off the dock into the river, and could not 
be recovered. 

“T’m sorry for him,” said one man. 

Too bad!” exclaimed another. 

‘What de matter?” asked Mr. Jumel. They told him 
about the cartman’s loss. “Well,” he replied, taking 
off his hat and airing his flowing gray locks, ‘‘I’m sorry 
fifty dollars,” and he began to ask for other contribu- 
tions. 

The bystanders responded fairly to the appeal. 

“You come to my office to-morrow morning,” said he 
to the cartman. he fellow came at the appointed 
time. 

3 “How much is a horse and cart worth?” asked Mr. 
umel. 

“O sir,” replied the late owner, sadly, “fifty dollars.” 

“Well, there’s fifty. And there’s fifty more. Now 
go about. your business.” 
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PRINCESS LOUISE’S TART. 


The Hour tells this suggestive anecdote of the wife 
of the Governor-General of Canada: 


The Princess Louise is a lady of much good taste, 
with a large fund of common-sense. The supervision 
of her household affairs is upon the model characteristic 
of all well-appointed English households. A gentleman 
who has a weakness for apricot-tart dined with her a 
short time before she left for England. To his delight, 
apricot-tart was included in the menu and he expressed 
his fondness for it. 

“T am so glad you like it,” replied his hostess, ‘‘be- 
cause I made it myself. Let me give you the recipe,” 
and with genial interest she detailed its ingredients. 
“Remember, when you get home, to tell Mrs. J—— that 
apricot-tart should always have an upper crust.” 


+> 
“PUPPIES IN CHEENA.” 


Old ladies are sometimes more frank than polite : 


An old Scotch lady had an evening party, where a 
young man was pre sent who was about to leave for an 
appointment in China. 

As he was exceedingly. extravagant in his conversa- 
tion about himself, the old lady said, when he was 
leaving, 

“Taik guid care o’ yoursel’, my man, when ye’re 





speak the German language. 








for both sexes at Oberlin Col- 
lege, Oberlin, Ohio. Over 1,000 
students. Instruction thorough. 
Religious influences the best. 
> roy nse s very low. Te us Re n 


Education = 


dan’y 4, Apr. 5, Sept. 15, 1. 
OR MORE P Ik ES OF NEW COPYRIGHT 
JSIC, vocal and instrumental, pages of 
original and choice musical literature, 12 elegant 
full page Lithograph Portraits, and a handsome tree 
Premium to all subscribers to the 
per year. 








FOLIO. Only $100 
Send 3c. stamp for sample. 


WHITE, SMITH & Co., Boston, Mass. 


THE STRUGGLES OF 


PETROLEUM V. NASBY. 


A collection of the Nasby Letters during the W i. a 
i us- 


large handsome volume of 6) pages, profusely 
trated by NAST, introduction by CHAS. SUMNE 
made for the subscription trade. 
at $3.00. To close out the few ¢ 
postpaid, on receipt of $1.25, 
ever offered. 


TOLEDO BLADE CO., Toledo, Ohio. 
SSUED. 
VALUABLE. COOKING RECEIPTS. 


By THOMAS J. MURREY, 
Late Caterer of Astor House and Rossmore 
Hotel, of New York, and Continental 
Hotel of Philadelphia. 

A New Cook Book, containing original receipts : 
which have been personally tested by ae author, and 
simplified and adapted to the WANTS OF F ADL 
LIES OF MODERATE MEANS, w ithout sacrificing 
the rare qualities that serve to make ‘the dishes at tirst- 
class Hotels and Restaurants so delicate and appetizing. 
Price 35 cents. For sale by booksellers and newss 
dealers, or will be sent, post- paid, upon receipt of 3 ice. 
GEO. W. HARLAN, Publisher, 19 Park Place, New York: 


A CHANCE FOR OLD AND YOUNG! 


Agents wanted who can easily double their money by 
sending for one dozen boxes of the celebrated Edé y's 
Carbolic Troches, the best preventive in the world 
for Colds, Coughs, Sore Throat, Hoarseness, Croup, 
Di shtheria, and all ¢ contagious disease s. Recommende “d 
and prescribed by the leading physicians in this country 
and Europe; also by clergymen, teachers, t avelle rs by 
rail, Stage, 8 mboats or horsecars. cially pre- 
scribed for children atte nding public schools. in danger 
ot contagious diseases, Pleasant to the taste. Send 2c. 
for circular and trial box. Price per dozen boxes (post- 
age prepaid), $1.75. Remit in pos age stamps, or post- 
otlice order, or bank draft. Addre 

JOUN F. HE NRY 4 co. 24 HC ‘olleg , Pk ace, New York, 


“‘And the Leaves were for the 
Nations.”’ 

Thisis fully exemplified in the demonstration that so 
common a pasture weed as smart-weed, or water-pepper, 
possesses medicinal properties which, when combined 
with essence of Jamaica Ginger and other efficacious 
vegetable extracts, as in Dr. Pierce's Compound Extract 
of Smart-Weed. It constitutes a most potent remedy 
for bowel affections as diarrhaea, dysentery, flux, ete. It 
is also an efficactous medicine for colds, and to break up 
fevers and inflammatory attacks, and for the alleviation 
of pain. Every family should keep a supply of it. 50 
cents by druggis s 





Thousands were s 
pies on hand, will mail, 
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Healing ‘of the 





COLGATE’S 
CASHMERE 
BOUQUET 
‘SOAP. 


. oapn, 27¢:, PACKAGE. 

6 4 P. CARD ALBUM. | Size of pages 43 by Gin. 
) PICTURE and FANCY Advertising CARDS, 4 
TOGRAPH ALLUM, (p. IrEM Book, 12 Worstr 

terns, and 100 Albain riot: ations. All for nine je 
J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


FIT | UP A ROOM FOR THE BOYS 


AND LET THEM HAVE IT FOR THEIR 
WORKSHOP. 


Encourage them to be industrious. 
broken, let them put in a new one. Ifa lock is out of or- 
der, let them fix it. If the gate won't swing or the kitchen 
clock go, let the boys find out the diffic ulty. 


DO THE GIRLS 

want to ornament the home, then let them help their 
brothers do it. With this Machine your brothers can 
make for your sitting room a beautiful Book Shelf, Cor- 
ner Brackets, Foot Rests, with fancy turned work, Slip- 
ver Holders, Pape *r Racks, Musie Holder, Card Receive ‘a 
Waste Paper Basket, Faney Centre Table. with inlaid 
work, Stereoscopic View Holders, and hundreds of other 
articles of value. Many boys who have a talent for busi- 
ness have made money at sélling these articles. 


CASHMERE BOU Ql ‘ET 
is universally esteemed 
by the tasteful and re- 
fined as the most deli- 
cate and recherche of 
perfumes. The name 
and trade-mark of COL- 
GATE & CO. on a 
package area guarat 
of superior and uniform 
quality. 
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NORTHAMPTON, Dee. 22, 1880, 
PERRY MAson & Co.—Gentlemen: I got my saw a 
year ago and have earned $20.00, besides making all the 
articles we want for our home. I am fifteen years old 


to-day. Yours truly, SIDNEY A. CLARK. 
ABILENA, KAS., Dec. 21, 1889, 
MESSRS. PERRY MASON & Co.—Gents: L received 


my Demas Lathe, ete., in good condition, and must say 
that it is ALL AND MORE than you elaim for it. 
Respecttully, HAS. K. Ros. 





THIS LATHE, 
JIG SAW Sore Ew, 
TURNING TOOL 
MERY WHEEL 
DE SIGNS, and 
COMPLETE LESSONS FOR 


TURNING, JIG Ae wae AND WooD 
Forwarded by uae to any address on receipt of $8.00, 
We guarantee it to be the best combination machine in 
the market. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 





awa’; for, mind ye, they eat puppies in Cheena!” 


41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 














YOUNG LADIES all over the country are making 
collections of pretty advertising and business e: rds. They 
ean tind nothing superior to our ‘*Art C anda, We 


print them from steel pl: — sin six different ae si ens, 3 
| will send the whole set to y address tn the U) 
on receipt of 12 cents in post » stamps, 

D. GOFF & SONS, Pawtucket, R. 


LADY ACENTS WANTED FOR 


MADAME GRISWOLD’S 
(/ ~\< 


and 








ATEN 
SKIRT-SUPPORTING 











CORSETS, 


g 


9283 Broadway. New York. 


Branch Office, 28 and 








32 Winter Street, Boston. Gen. 
Western Agents, WyGant & Co.,/Fredonia, N. Y., and J. 
B. PUTNAM, 126 State Street, Chicago. My patrons every- 
where will recognize above cuts with pleasure, ‘The MME. 
GRISWOLD CokseT has become the favorite of the age on 
account of its healthfulness, elegance, durability, and easy 


adjustment to suit any form gained by the different styles 
and lengths, These corsets received highest award 
Centennial Exhibition, and wherever exhibited. Sold only 
by ladies. Permanent employment w up good salary ob- 
tained by addressing N. Y. office. Orders by mail promptly 
filled, Remit by P.O.order or registered letter. No trouble to 
show goods. Prices $1.50 and upward. Mention this paper. 


EUREKA 
SILK, 


Best in the 
WORLD 
For Hand 
Machine 


at the 





Sewing. 


_ NEW RICH BLOOD 


PARSONS’ PURGATIVE PILLS 
are an excellent Blood Purifier, and work marvellous 
changesin avery brief time. Many who have simply taken 
1 pilleach night from 1 to 12 weeks have been restored to 
sound health. Sold evervwhere, or sent by mail, for eight 
letter stamps. ILS - JOHNSON & c 0., Bangor, Me, 
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A Medicine that Acts 


AT THE SAME TIME ON 


TheLiver, The Bowels aud The Kidneys 


This combined action gives tt wonderful power to 
cure many diseases, 


Why Are We Sick? 


In many instances it is because these great organs be- 


come clogged or inactirecan 1 pote mous humors are there- 
Sore forced into the bli vol th should be expelled naturally 


KIDNEY-WORT 


IS A VALUABLE REMEDY FOR 
Biliousness, Piles, Constipation, Kidney Com- 
plaints and Diseases, Weaknesses 

and Nervous Disorders, 
by causing free action of these organs and restoring their 
power to throu off disease. 
Why 
Why 
Why 


suffer bilious pains and aches? 
tormented with Piles, Constipation? 
troubled by disordered Kidneys? 
Why endure nervous or sick headaches ? 
Why have sleepless nights? 

Use KIDNEY-WOR 
One package will make six quarts of medicine. 
Get it of your Drugygis He will order it for you. 
Price $1 00. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Prop'rs, 
(Will send post-paid.) 






It isadry vegetable conpound, 


surlington, Vt. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


SUMMIT 


Stove-Pipe Shelf and Utenail Stand, the 
most convenient article ever offered to house 
keepers Agents meet with greater success 
thanever. One agent made $192 in E5 days, 
another $38 in 2 days, another $27 in & day 
Freight Free to Agents. Se ond for circulars to nearest 
address) SUMMIT MANUFACTURING CO. 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 










Cine innatl, Ohio; 3; St. L ouls, Mo. 


CINCHO-QUININE 


Physicians say itis a perfect substitute for the Sulphate 
Quinine. Dose thesame. Sold by all Druggists, or sent by 


meail, price $1.50 pe 
BILLINGS, CLAPP & CO., Chemists, Boston, Mass, 




















For the Companion, 


THE FRIGATE-BIRD. 


There resting in peace o’er the hurricane’s track, 

Oh, see that blue point in the heaven remote! 
And is ita bird with broad pinions of black 

At that lofty height, that doth royally float? 

Say, is it a bird borne so gently along, 
While thunder-gusts roll beneath his frail form ? 
And sunward he looketh but utters no song; 

Oh, say, can he sleep on the breast of the storm? 





the brave ocean eagle, the first of his race! 

he seorner of peril, that swiftly can soar 

(Yer flood dark as midnight, and in a day’s space 
From Senegal’s banks to our own rocky shore! 

Il« furls not his sails, tho’ the gale’s at his height, 
Though waves running wildly are lashed into foam 

Up up where ‘tis tranquil he urges his flight,— 
The blue dome of heaven his bright, happy home, 

And there, tho’ the gray shades of twilight may fall, 
‘The last tints of sunset melt out of the west, 

The evening star glow o’er the mountain peak tall, 
There proudly he floats with the dew on his breast. 


For what has the lord of the tempest to dread ? 
fan's eye can but trace him with thrill of delight; 
Asa dimple he seems in the glory o’erhead 
Till lost in the vapor and stillness of night! 
GEORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH, 
“eo 
For the Companion, 
THE GRIP OF HONOR. 
Burns never gave better advice than that which 
he wrote in the “Epistle to a Young Friend :” 


“But when ye feel your honor grip, 
Let that aye be your border.” 


That sentiment has made martyrs, for “honor’s 
Read- 
ers of “Tom Brown at Rugby” remember how the 
grip of little Arthur’s honor led him to kneel down 
before his scofting schoolmates and say his prayers. 


grip” has hauled many into persecutions. 


Ife was too honorable to jump into bed and 
there pray in secret. His loyalty to God bade him 
face the boys, come what might. 
them at last into silence. 


He conquered 
Some, influenced by his 
boldness, knelt in company with him. “Little 
Arthur” is now Arthur Stanley, Dean of West- 
minster Abbey. 

Not only is it a more manly act to be led by 
honor’s grip than by cowardice’s, but it is safer 
and wiser. An incident that happened to Prof. 
Ki. W. Clark, in Japan, illustrates this fact. 

Ile had been engaged by the Japanese govern- 
ment to take charge of a scientific school, and 
teach chemistry and physics. His salary was to 
be a liberal one, and he was to be furnished with 
horses, interpreters, attendants, philo- 
sophical apparatus, and a large temple in which 
to live 

When he arrived in Yokohama, the Japanese 
Officials called upon him with the contract,—thir- 
teen long articles, written in Chinese, Japanese 
and English. On reading it, the professor found 
that the “Dai-jo-kan”—as the Council of State is 
called—had_ slyly inserted 
It forbade him to teach Christianity, and bound 


guards, 





a disagreeable clause. 


him to silence on all religious subjects for a space 
of three years. 

“Sign the promise,” said the interpreter; “but 
when you get way off in the country you can break 
it, and teach what you please.” 

The professor, being a man of truth, would not 
receive that advice. 

“Sign it,” said some expedient American friends, 
“or you will lose three hundred dollars a month, 
and all your good chances besides. Some mere 
adventurer may get the position, who will do the 
people more harm than you can do them good.” 

Prof. Clark was in a strait. He had spent all 
his money in getting to Japan from the United 
States. If he should lose the situation, he would 
be in an impoverished condition; but he was a 
Christian, and therefore a man of honor. He 
determined not to sign the contract, and wrote 
to the Government that unless the objectionable 
clause was withdrawn, he would not accept the 
professorship. 

“It is impossible,” he added, “for a Christian to 
midst of a pagan people, 
and yet keep silence on the subject nearest his 
heart.” 


dwell three years in the 


Much to his surprise, he received within three 
days an answer, saying that the clause against 
Christianity should be stricken out. ‘You have 
conquered,” exclaimed the bearer of the good 
news, “and have broken down a strong Japanese 
wall! Now you can also teach us the Bible and 
Christianity.” 

Instead of thinking less of the professor, or 
being vexed at his obstinacy, the Japanese officials 
respected him for his conscientious honesty and 
became more friendly than ever. The professor 
took charge of the school, which was several hun- 
dred miles from Yokohama, and had a thousand 
students and fifty Japanese teachers. 

When he made out the programme of studies 
he said nothing about the Sabbath, but left the 
space for that day blank. There is no Sabbath in 
the Japanese religion, but the officials inferred the 
protessor’s wishes, and inserted the word “rest” 
in the blank space. An order was also issued 
closing the school on Sunday. 

On the first Sunday after his arrival at the 
school Prof. Clark began a Bible class. The stu- 
dents listened for more than two hours to a pres- 
entation of Christian truth. 


tweet every Sunday moruing. 


Thenceforth the elass 





But that was not sufficient for minds eager to 
know about the religion of Christ. So every Sun- | 
day afternoon the students met at the house of one | 
of their number, and themselves conducted a Jap- | 
anese Bible class. | 

A number became Christians. One of the most | 
learned Chinese scholars in Japan declined an ap- 
pointment to go with the Japanese Embassy to the 
United States. He wished, he said, to remain with 
his new teacher, that he might study Christianity. | 

The incident shows that it is nobler and better 
to let honor grip us, and by so doing heed the de- 
mands of the Christian conscience, even when ap- 
pearances assert that it may cost all the worldly 
substance that a man hath. 


+o 
A TURKISH POST-OFFICE. | 


A Turkish post-office must be an excellent place | 
for the amusement of those who have the sense of 
humor. The Cologne Gazette describes a scene at 
one of them, as follows: A turbaned Ottoman 
slowly approaches the pigeon-hole of the post- 
office. He bows repeatedly to the official, and, 
laying his right hand on his breast, exclaims, 
“May the noble morning be fortunate for you, sir!” 

Official, returning the salutation, inquires, ““What 
is your pleasure ?” 

“Thy servant desires a few stamps—postage- 
stamps—in order to send letters to Europe. My 
son, Abdullah Effendi, glass-merchant of Ak Serai, 
has travelled to London, and his family wishes to 
write to him. 

“TI, myself, indeed, do not possess the accom- 
plishment of writing, but a relative, the grandson 
of my first wife’s great-uncle, the great pipe-bowl 
manufacturer of Tophane, is master of that art, 
and he will pen the epistle for us.” 

“Very good; and how many stamps do you 
want, sir?” 

“Ah! my jewel, how many do I require? One, 
I suppose, will not be sufficient, for he will not ro- 
turn yet for four weeks; so give me two.” 

“Very good; here they are—two and 
piastres.” 

“What is that thou sayest, my lamb? Two 
piastres is what Lused to give some years back, | 
when Abdullah was previously in London. Wait; 
it was” 

“Quite right, Effendim; but since then the fee | 
has been altered, and the price is now greater.” 

“Ts it so, apple of my eye? The price is greater ; 
alas! alas!” 

Ilerewith the Turk pulls out a roll of notes, on 
seeing which the official exclaims, “No, my dia- | 
mond, no! We take no paper money here. You | 
must pay in silver.” | 

“Eh, what! You take no paper? Why not? 
Surely it is good money of the padishah in whose 
realms you are. Well, well, I will give you hard 
money. I have some with me in copper.” 

“No, Effendim,” replics the official, “we don’t 
take copper, either. You must pay in silver.” 

“Silver? By my head, I have none! Do me 
the kindness of taking copper. I will pay you the 
agio.” 

“Impossible, Effendim; I am not allowed to 
take it.” 

“Well, what am I to do, then, my son ?” 

“Go to the money-changer; he is sitting there 
in the corner.” 

“Ah me, it is very hot! 
copper ?” 

*T cannot under any circumstances.” 

“Very well, then, you shall have silver. Here 
it is.” 

“Thanks.” 

This part of the business being concluded, the 
Turk asks,— 

“When will the letter be sent off?” 

“First tell me, father, when do you intend to 
write ?” 

“Oh, to-day! as soon as I get back from the 
fish-market, whither I must first go, I will have 
the letter written.” 

“Then it will be despatched in the morning, if 
you bring it here before two o’clock this after- 
noon.” 

“Excellent! 
back ?” 

“Well, Effendim, 
son posts his reply.’ 

“Writes his reply, my lamb! Why, what are 
you thinking of? He will do it at once, of course. 
Do you think he will keep his father waiting ?” 

“Very well; in that case, the answer will arrive 
quickly. You may, perhaps, get it in ten days.” 

“Bravo! bravo! Then I will come back in ten 
days’ time. Good-by! May Allah lengthen thy 
shadow, my heart!” 

“Good-by, sir, and may thy beard luxuriantly 
flourish !” 





a half 





| 





Won’t you really take 


and when will the answer come 


that will depend on when your 


+> a 
PLUNDERED. 

The morbid passion for carrying off mementocs 
of eminent personages is one of the inexplicable 
human weaknesses. It easily becomes ridiculous, 
and the fact that it so often leads to the commis- 
sion of mischief and actual theft makes it posi- 
tively hateful. The following possibly somewhat 
exaggerated account in a Cincinnati paper illus- 
trates what we have said. A telegram from Cleve- 
land says; 


“Gen. Garfield was in the city yesterday, shop- 
ping for household furniture, sequel to recent vis- 
its to Mentor of wholesale delegations of enthusi- 
astic friends.” The telegram does not mention 
anything of the carrying away by relic-hunters of 
bushels of corn, apples and turnips that were raised 
on Gen. Garfield’s farm. 

A reporter of this paper, coming down on the 
Bee Line road a few evenings ago, fell in with three 
or four commercial travellers, who had just re- 
turned from Mentor. 

It seems that none of the party knew that any 
one of their number had been there, and one of 
them, wishing to surprise the rest, reached up and 
got his valise. On opening it, he pulled out an ear 
of corn, and said,— 

“Here is an ear of corn raised on Gen. Garfield’s 
farm. Iam going to take it home down East and 
plant it next«spring.” 

Another of the party reached for his valise, and 
said, “I will give you one better. Here are two 
ears of corn that I picked while I was at Mentor.” 

The third made a dive into his overcoat pockets, 
and pulled out two turnips, three apples, an ear of 
eern, and three large onions, which he said he ob- 
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tained at the Mentor man’s farm while he was over 
there paying his respects ( ?) to Gen. Garfield. 

If every visitor carried away as many memen- 
toes of their trip to Mentor as these gentlemen did, 
the crop of corn, apples, potatoes, and turnips 
must be well-nigh exhausted by this time. 

It was said of the Oberlin students, who were the 
first to visit Gen. Garfield after his election, that 
they carried away everything they could get their 
hands on; but they replied to this that there was 
no chance to carry away anything, as the visitors 
before them had stripped the farm and flower-beds. 
Perhaps if the general had known that the prod- 
ucts of ‘Lawnfield” would be in such demand, he 
would have put in an extra large crop last spring. 

These relic-hunters are on a par with the Indian- 
apolis man who visited Garfield with a club of 
young men from that city a few weeks ago, and 
who, in order to obtain more than the formal rec- 
ognition accorded his fellows, conveniently got 
himself left when the train departed, and was kept 


| over night by Garfield, and departed next morn- 


ing feeling so inflated that the city of Cleveland 
was too small to hold him. 


eS 
MOTHER’S PRAYER. 


Once, in my boyhood’s gladsome day, 
My spirits light as air, 

I wander'd toa a | room, 
Where mother knelt in prayer. 


Her hands were clasped in fervency, 
Her lips gave forth no sound; 

Yet, awe-struck, solemnly I felt 
I stood on holy ground. 

My mother, all entranced in prayer, 
My presence heeded not; 

And reverently I turned away 
In silence from the spot. 


An orphan’d wanderer, far from home, 
In after time I stray’d; 
But God has kept me, and I feel 
He heard her when she pray’d. 
THOMAS MCKELLAR. 


BACK TO BACK. 

A rowdy cannot endure the sight of a well-dressed 
man. It acts upon him as a red shawl upon a bull: 
Some years ago, as two young gentlemen were going 
home from a party in Philadelphia, they were attacked 
by a gang of rowdies. The youths were brothers, and 
noted for their skill in boxing. Standing back to back, 
they knocked down their assailants as fast as they came 
atthem. In a few minutes the rowdies fled. Similar 
tactics once saved two English anglers from being bitten 
As they were passing a farm- 
house, a large dog, whose barking and glaring eyes an- 
nounced his rage, dashed at them. 


by a pack of fierce dogs. 


“Catch up some stones and stand back to back, or 
he'll worry us,” cried the elder. 

Armed with as many stones as they could pick up, 
they put themselves in position and waited the charge. 
But the dog did not attack. He evidently thought the 
position too formidable for him to carry by assault. 
After circling round the men two or three times, he re- 
turned to the farmhouse. 

The anglers, congratulating themselves on the success 
of their tactics, pressed onwards. They had just passed 
over the brow of a hill, when a chorus of “Yelp, yelp, 
yelp!” announced another and more dangerous attack. 

“We are hunted,” shouted one to the other; ‘“‘more 
stones, and stand firm, or we are dead men.” 

Filling their pockets and hands with stones, the two 
men again stood back to back, and waited anxiously 
the attack. On came the large dog, with four other 
dogs, all open-mouthed and barking furiously. 

They, too, had their tactics. They began by circling 
round the anglers, and gradually drew nearer and 
nearer. 


A well-aimed stone struck the leader of the pack on | 


the head and rolled him over. Another stone hit a sec- 
ond dog on the side and sent him out of the circle, howl- 
ing with pain. 

Then the pack halted, retreated some distance, and 
again began to circle round the men. Sullenly they 
went round and round, until seeing no chance for an 
assault, they went slowly off over the hill. 

The anglers went their way, speculating as to the 
method by which the large dog persuaded his four com- 
panions to join him in assaulting his enemies. 


a 
TOO GOOD FOR HIM. 

The following story, told in the Ledger, carries its 
own moral, and may, perhaps, recall some one to an ap- 
prehension of the fact that his wife is too good for him, 
secing that he is not what he ought to be. 


An eminent public man who shall be nameless—a 
man of great intellectual power, of real goodness of heart 
at bottom, but sadly broken and demoralized by a long- 
continued course of wrong-living and much wrong-doing 
—was once told by a boon companion how a certain 
other public man had been abusing him. 

‘Never mind,” said our eminent friend, whose soul 
was really above the level of petty scandal and malice. 
“The fellow is only a dirty blackguard, and I care not 
to know what he says of me.” 

“But, my dear sir, if he is allowed to go on in that 
way he will ruin your character; he will destroy your 
credit; and, perhaps, injure your prospects in the fu- 
ture.” 

“Tut, tut! My character—what there is of it—is too 
tough for such a man to injure; my credit is a phantom, 
at best; and as for my prospects in the future, I doubt 
if he can make them more dubious than they are now.” 

“Well,” persisted the friend, after a little pause, “show 
do you like the idea of his making free with the name 
of your wife?” 

‘The man was aroused on the instant. 

“Ha! Does he dare?” 

“Yes; he declares that your wife is altogether too 
good for you.” 

“What! Does he say that?” 

“Yes; he has said it repeatedly.” 

“Well, well, there’s something good in the fellow 
after all. Bless him for the truth he tells—for, my 
dear fellow, that is true—as true as gospel!” 

The great man sat for many minutes, with his head 
bowed upon his hand, and when he next looked up, his 
face had grown wondrously soft and pathetic. 

“Yes; he told the truth! I think I'll go home and 
have a chat with that woman. Who knows but that 
she may help me? I have not thought of her. Bless 
the rascal for reminding me! Yes, sir! He told the 
truth there!” 

And the worker for the Nation—the politician, worn 
and weary—set forth to find the one being on earth in 
whom, when all else failed him, he felt he could trust. 


+e 
FRIGHTENED. 

Brave hunters are as disturbed as other people when 
caught without their weapons. The Toulumne (Cal.) 
Independent relates how one man met a rough customer 
that he was glad to say “‘good-night” to. 


Bill Morris, the great hunter from the Yellowstone, 
who has resided in Sonora a number of years, was on 
his way over the mountains on board the Bodie stage. 

The stage had stopped at Cow Creek ‘Station to 
change horses, getting there about 1.30 A. M. The 
nights are frosty at this altitude, and Morris, who had 
been riding with the driver, got down while the team 
was being hitched up and started on ahead on foot to 
“warm up,” leaving his rifle behind. 

Coming to an elbow in the road a few hundred yards 











beyond, he cast his eyes upward to a tremendous rock 
on the right, from whence emanated a thundering 
growl, and in the bright moonlight he saw perched 
there a tremendous grizzly bear. 

William was petritied. Down jumped the bear, and 

standing erect in the road with mouth open, confronted 
him savagely, and followed him up as he retreated back- 
ward. 
_ Morris shouted lustily for assistance, and at this 
juncture the stage hove in sight and the driver and pas- 
sengers, five in number, hearing cries of distress, all 
shouted at the top of their voices. 

The stage swung around the curve at the critical mo- 
ment to Morris. So unnatural was the surprise that 
the grizzly turned about and beat a hasty retreat down 
the mountain. 

A bonanza, with one million “in the door,” could not 
have been a more welcome sight to Morris than was the 
Bodie stage at that moment. The tracks of the monster 
measured in the moonlight about fourteen inches. He 
is supposed to be the same the stockmen had been 
watching for killing stock. 
ao arn 

AN UNFORTUNATE SUITOR. 

In the early days of Indiana, one of the State Sena- 
tors was a good-natured giant, named George Boone. 
When he stood up, his height attracted attention, for he 
measured nearly seven feet. If he made a gesture, his 
hands were noticed as the largest ever seen in that 
State. But it was his feet that amazed his colleagues. 
One day, when joked on his big hands and feet, he told 
a story of an early experience which a brother Senator, 
in his ‘‘Sketches of Early Indiana,” reports as follows: 


When about eighteen, young Boone thought he would 
call on a neighbor, who lived a few miles off. Sally, 
the neighbor’s daughter, was large and pretty, and the 
youthful giant thought she would make him a suitable 
wife. 

It was late in the fall, though too early to put on 
shoes, so he started brrefoot. His best butternut-col- 
ored suit had been made some six months before, and 
was much too small for him. The pantaloons reached 
only just below his knees, while the coat stretched as 
tight over his body as an eel-skin dried on a hoop-pole. 

After wading creeks and muddy bottoms, the would- 
be “sparker” arrived at the suleiier’s log-hut just as 
the family were sitting down to the supper of mush and 
milk. Being invited to “draw up,” he sat down along 
side of Sally. The old lady offered him a large bowl, 
which he stretched forth his hand to take. Not making 
suflicient allowance for the size of his hand, he struck 
the big milk-pitcher. Out went the milk over the table, 
and out went Sally from the room, roaring with laugh- 
ter. 

The old lady kindly remarked, “It will rub out when 
it dries,” but the youth knew that he was already rubbed 
out, so far as Sally was concerned. He saw nothing 
more of her. The clock struck ten. 

“Mr. Boone,” asked the old lady, “won’t you wash 
your feet and go to bed?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

; ‘*Here’s an iron pot; it is the only thing I have that’ll 
do.” 

The pot proved too small for his feet to enter, except 
by sliding them in sideways. When in they swelled 
so much, that he could not get them out. The pain was 
— As the clock struck eleven, the old lady 
asked,— 
“Mr. Boone, are you not done washing your fect?” 
“What did this pot cost?” he roared; ‘ I must break 


“A dollar.” 

“Bring me the axe.” 

Breaking the - in pieces, he handed the old lady a 
dollar, opened the door and started for home. Several 
years after he met Sally at a husking. As soon as she 
saw him, she burst out laughing. 


it 
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LEMONS. 

To be “twelve miles from a lemon,”? may be as much 
of a misfortune, after all, as Gail Hamilton represented 
it. One of our exchanges publishes the following list 
of “‘uses”’ which would make the fruit almost a panacea 
—and a cosmetic besides : 


The lemon is a native of Asia, although it is cultivated 
in Italy, Portugal and the south of France. In Europe, 
however, it seldom exceeds the dimensions of the small- 
est tree, while in its native state it grows ninety feet in 
height. 

Every part of this tree is valuable in medicine, though 
we rarely employ any of it but its fruit, and that is the 
lemon itself. And every one knows how to employ 
this, as in lemonade: Squeeze the juice into cold water, 
that is the shortest way, or to cut in slices and boil it. 
Either way is good. Lemonade is one of the best and 
safest drinks for any person, whether in health or not. 
It is suitable to all stomach diseases, is excellent in 
sickness, in cases of jaundice, gravel, liver complaint 
and fevers. It is a specific against worms and skin 
complaints. 

Lemon juice is the best anti-scorbutic remedy known, 
It not —_ cures the disease, but prevents it. It also 
prevents chilblains. Lemon is used in intermittent fe. 
vers mixed with hot black tea or coffee, without sugar. 


BY THEIR SCENT. 


When dogs learn to read, smell will probably become 
the method of literary selection. 


A writer in the December Atlantic has made the dis- 
covery that books and newspapers differ in smell almost 
as widely as they do in style and contents. He affirms 
that a little practice will enable a person to go to his 
library in the dark and pick out a certain book from a 
multitude of others on the shelf. 

This must be the result of a very strong style on the 
part of the author! As to newspapers, what an ill oder 
some of the political sheets must have! 

When Pizarro’s priests offered a copy of the Gospels 
to a South American chief, he held it to his ear, to find 
if it told him anything. 

+e 
HEAPING COALS OF FIRE. 

The Hebrew Leader illustrates the hospitality and 
forgiving spirit of one of its countrymen by the follow- 
ing: 

One of the strangest incidents in connection with the 
expulsion of the Jesuits of France is the fact that some 
of the exiles found an asylum under the hospitable roof 
of a Hebrew banker. This was a vengeance worthy of 
Israel. 

In the times of Torquemada and the inquisition, the 
Jesui's persecuted the Jews to death throughout Eu- 
rope, and now, in return, they receive shelter and bread 
from the Israelites, of those*whom they once burned at 
the stake. This isa noble revenge and worthy of the 
people whom the Lord delighted to call His own and to 
make His messengers of mercy throughout the world. 





— 
DIED AT HIS POST. 


An affecting incident occurred recently on a railroad 
near Montreal: 


The engineer of a train saw a large dog on the track. 
He was barking furiously. The engineer blew the 
whistle at him, but he did not stir, and, crouching low, 
he was struck by the locomotive and killed. There 
was a bit of white muslin on the locomotive, and it at- 
tracted the attention of the engineer, who stopped his 
train and went back. 

There lay the dead dog and a dead child, which had 
wandered upon the track and had gone to sleep. The 
dog had given his signal to stop the train, and had died 
at his post. 
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For the Companion. 
A NEW YEAR WISH. 
Not that the sky 
May be always blue; 
Life may be better 
Than that to you. 
It may give you a chance 
To prove your strength, 
For some hard trials 
May be joy at length. 
Only, dear child, be faithful and true, 
And the sky of your heart will a/ways be blue. 
Not to have fortune 
Smile each day ; 
There’s another, and safer, 
And better way. 
To work ever upward 
Into the light, 
With patience and courage, 
Sunny and bright. 
This is my wish, dear,—may it be given,— 
To keep you on earth, and to fit you for heaven. 
MARGARET SIDNEY. 
———~er—___—_- 
For the Companion, 
“NIPEN’S” CAKE. 


Away up in Norway, when the country-folks 
have a feast or merry-making of any kind, the 
richest and sweetest of the many nice cakes they 
make is set apart for a person they never sarc, 
and I am sure never will see. 

“Nipen” is the spirit who they believe rules over 
the water and the winds; and if he is offended, 
sends down the furious west wind upon their seas 
and fiords; upsets their fishing-boats; rattles the 
clapboards of their wooden houses, and plays all 
sorts of mischievous pranks. 

So to keep old “Nipen” in good humor, they 
give him the strongest of their home-brewed ale or 
cider, and the nicest of their good things. 

I fancy he must be a greedy old fellow; for no 
matter how many parties there are in these sovia- 
ble Norway homes through their long winters, the 
cake which is put at the end of the barn,.or in 
some other snug corner, is sure to be eaten, and 
the ale drank up, before morning. And yet no one 
ever saw the “wind and water sprite” come or go. 

Otto Kellson and his sister Elfreth always 
wanted to know the “how” and “why” of every- 
thing. Andon the wedding of their elder sister, 
Ulla, when they had a grand time, and “Nipen’s” 
cake was even larger and richer than usual, Otto 
felt a desire to carry out the cake and ale for him. 

“Tf,” he said to Elfreth, “there és such a fellow 
as old ‘Nipen,’ I'll have a good look at him, if I 
stay out all night in the cold.” 

This ten-year-old Norwegian had come back 
from his uncle’s home in Throndhjem, where he 
had been spending the last six months, and his 
childish faith in “spirits” and “sprites,” whether 
on land or water, was a good deal shaken; but he 
had a much stronger faith in the God of heaven, 
as the Ruler over all things. 

You see it was not a mere idle curiosity that 
made Otto willing to brave the stinging cold of a 
January night in that northern land. 

He was glad to go, when wrapped in his fur 
robe and ear-lapped cap, his father put into his 
hands the beautifully browned cake and the can 
of steaming ale, telling him to carry it carefully 
and put it under the barn gallery, at the end near- 
est the little pine grove. 

The barn was some little distance from the 
house, but along the narrow, slippery paths, with 
the glistening snow piled high on each side, Otto 
trudged merrily, softly whistling ““For Norje,” and 
wondering who or what would eat that delicious 
cake. 

“They won’t miss me at the house, amongst so 
many,” he said to himself; “and Elfreth knows 
I’m going to watch for Nipen, and she believes 
that God will take care of me out here in the 
grove.” 

Setting down the cake and the ale where his 
father had told him, brave little Otto wrapped his 
furs closer round him, and crouched down in the 
shadow of the thick pines, hoping that ““Nipen” or 
somebody would be so hungry that they wouldn’t 
keep him very long in the cold. 

All at once, a screech and a flapping of heavy 
wings in the trees above startled him, but didn’t 
startle in the least an odd-looking creature that 
crept out, at first on all fours, from the grove be- 
hind him into the moonlight that shone across the 
open space between him and “Nipen’s feast.” 

What a funny-looking animal! Was it a fox? 
or was it Nipen himself dressed up in furs, with a 
red cap on his head. 

As it came nearer to the cake and ale, it raised 
itself up, with a half-frightened look peeped round 
the corner of the barn and up to the gallery above, 
then snatched up the can of ale, tucked the cake 
under its arm, and darted off into the grove as 
quick as its short legs would carry it. 

“Just as I thought!” said Otto, with a laugh, as 
he jumped out of his hiding-place. ‘“That’s the 
great spirit that rules over everything out doors in 
Norway !” and Otto ran back to the house. 


crept out of the grove 
supper. 
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cakes that are made for Nipen!” And then he | aint you, Otto, that the poor little Lapp had : a good | 
told of the hungry, wandering little Lapp that had | supper ? for mother says they’re dreadtully hungry, 
sometimes, when they come down from the moun- 
tains.” 


and run off with Nipen’s | 


’ 





“Of course,” said Elfreth, “if Nipen is such a | 


great spirit as to make the wind blow and do so | Elf, how can anybody be so silly as to believe in 
much mischief to our boats, he would have been | spirits, and sprites, and witches, 
round when the cake and ale was put out for him, | 
and not Iet the Laplander take it. 


I’m glad though, | 


Once six little mice hopped out of their bed; 
Ho, ho, ho! 
And each wanted first to be washed and be fed; 
Poh, poh, poh! 
But Mother Mouse put up her hands to her head, 
And ordered them back every one to his bed. 































tikka 


A bib on each neck was most tenderly spread, 
Ho, ho, ho! 

A pillow was tucked behind each little head 
So, so, so! 

And a wee sup of milk, and a wee bit of bread, 

Was placed before cach little mouse on his bed. 





You never will, will you ?” 


+o 
For the Companion. 


SIX SICK MICE. 





“Yes,—I’m glad I didn’t scare 
and all that? 


And little Elf said, ““No, INDEED!” R. P. 


They skurried, they scampered, they squeaked, and 
they fled; 
Tio, ho, ho! 
But they tumbled down stairs in their hurry instead! 
Oh, oh, oh! 
The Mother Mouse gave them all up then for dead, 
And laid the six out in a row on the bed. 





Old Doctor Mouse came, and he solemnly said, 
“Sho, sho, sho! 

They'll never get well till they all have been bled; 
No, no, no!” 

But the six little mice, they all rose up in bed, 

And held up their paws with a shudder of dread. 


“Believe us, good doctor,” they chattered and plead, 
“Oh, oh, oh! 

We only were frightened, but none of us dead; 
No, no, no!” 

So Doctor Mouse left with a shake of his head, 

And Mother Mouse ran for their breakfasts of bread. 


She went for more milk, and she went 
for more bread, 
Slow, slow, slow! 





With the heaviest heart and the swiftest 


Oh, oh, oh! 
But when she came back she found out 
they had fled, 
And were racing around 
overhead! 


on the floor 


FLETA FoRRESTER. 
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For the Companion. 


JOHNNY’S FIRST SUNDAY AT 
CHURCH. 

Johnny was a little boy, and his parents lived in 
the country. 
It was six miles from Johnny’s father’s to the 
church, and there was a large family, so that 
somehow there was never any room in the carriage 
for Johnny, and he was quite a large boy before 
he went to church for the first time. 
When he was four years old, however, his papa 
moved to town to spend the winter. 
When Sunday came and Johnny heard the bells 
begin to ring, he was very impatient to be off to 
church, and could scarcely bear to wait until 
mamma was ready. 
When they got there Johnny sat very still and 
behaved as well as such a little boy could be ex- 
pected to do, the first time, but I dare say he was 
not very sorry when it was time to go home. 
As they walked on, one of Johnny’s aun‘s over- 
took them, and asked Johnny how he liked 
church. 

“Well,” said he, “I like it pretty well, but I 
don’t think mamma will let me go again.” 

“Why not?” said his aunt. 

“Because,” said Johnny, “the preacher says bad 
words, and my mamma does not let me go with 
people who say bad words.” 

‘What bad words did he say ?” asked his aunt. 

“Why,” said Johnny, “he kept saying, ‘O 
Lord!” 


44 
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For the Companion. 
LEE’S TERRIBLE SLIDE. 

Lee was not more than four or five years old, 
hardly big enough to go out to slide all by himself, 
but his parents allowed him to do so in some 
places. 

Not far from the house was a very deep ravine, 
with steep, rough sides, and he was expressly for- 
bidden to slide near that. 

Lee’s father was a stern man, and when he said 
to him, “Never go near the ravine with your sled,” 
Lee did not dare to think of disobeying. To tell 
the truth, he was more afraid of his father than of 
the ravine. 

There came a thaw, and then a freeze, and the 
fields were a sheet of ice. Lee was out with his 





“OQ Elf, I’ve found out who eats up the nice 
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slid down a small hill, the sled didn’t stop, but 
kept on going, going. The snow and ice were so 
hard that he could not stick in his heels at all, so 
he could do nothing to stop the sled, though it 
was going fast towards the ravine. 

He just clung on tight, and shut his eyes when 
the sled went over the bank, down, down among 
the rocks and bushes. 

His sister Dora chanced to see him from the | 

window. “Oh! oh!” she screamed in terror. 
“Lee has slid over into the ravine!” 
Such a commotion as there was in the house! 
Father, mother, brothers and sisters, the hired 
man, and kitchen girl, all rushed out, and ran as 
fast as they could to the edge of the bank. 

Their hearts fairly stood still as they peered 
down into the depths below, expecting to see the 
dear little body all senseless and mangled. 

Lee had just picked himself up, when he heard 
the tumult of voices above, and looking up saw 
his father’s white, scared face. 

“O father!” he piped, in a weak, trembling 
voice, “if you won’t whip me this time, I won’t 
never come down here again !” M. C. W. B. 


——EEE——e 
For the Companion. 
SAYINGS OF THE LITTLE ONES. 


Little Claude, three years old, had a slight dif- 
ference of opinion with his grandfather. Quite for- 
getting his usual respectful manner, he exclaimed 
angrily, “Grandpa, I shall have to box your ears.” 

“Well, well,” said the old gentleman, gravely, 
“TI wonder what Santa Claus will have to say to 
that.” 

“Oh,” responded Claude, quickly, “I shan’t do 


” 


it till after Kissmus, you know! 





A little girl went visiting at a house where there 
was a small baby, and was greatly pleased with it. 

“Q mamma!” she said, after she went home. 
“Mrs. Sweet’s baby is so cute! I wish we had one 
at our house.” 

It was near Christmas, and her mother, thinking 
to please her, bought her a very large doll for a 
Christmas present. 

“There, Pet!” she said, “‘you have been wishing 
for a baby; there is one for you.” 

“Oh,” said Pet, in disgust, “I don’t want that 





little sled, ever so far from the ravine, but when he 





kind; I want a meat baby !” 


of tread, | 





Transpose a sash and form a Dutch coin. 
a mixture used in cookery, and form a musical instru- 
ment. 6 
dress trimming. 

a strong passion. 
form a species of cod-fish. 8. 








(NUTS TO CRACK } 


OSA Ore 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
a. 


TRANSPOSITIONS. 
1. Transpose a small table, and form an engagement. 
Transpose a current of water, and form a ruler. 
Transpose 


a part of yourself, and form a 
Transpose an excursion, and form 
7. Transpose a wading bird, and 
Transpose centuries, and 


‘Transpose 


fv. » grave philosopher. 


2. 
RIDDLE. 
“Tis said of all the human eye 
Cun sweep (as objects) or espy, 
‘he most poetic: lam I. 


Beloved of lovers and the muse, 
Musing or moving in the dews, 
My presence none will fail to choose. 


I am the theme of thousand songs; 

And lonely souls their griefs and wrongs 
Pour on me in a thousand tongues. 

Yet pass I in my stately round, 

In silent majesty profound, 

Unmoved by mortal sight or sound. 


My times are hailed as days go on; 
At hide-and-seek I play anon; 
Pale,” “cold,” “fair,” “glorious,” 


3. 
TWENTY-TWO HIDDEN ARTICLES FOUND IN A LADY'S 
WORK-BASKET. 

At my desk, Einar: I have placed my work, with 
reading, ete., aside, so IT may write, as Ewing wants me 
to finish this page for him. You need less advice and 
more news, if loss of congenial company atlects you 
greatly. 

The ice season is about over, but tons have been put 
up in several places. The schoolboys have raised a 
hubbub raiding an apple cellar. By the way the ferule 
has been used; some of them have had to try arnica on 
hand, rib, bone, and flesh. Ah, but the teacher has a 
sharp eye—let scamps beware! The worst educator is 
the ferule, but let the ears of a petty thief ring — en- 
force public order, say I. 

There is one boy who hooks and eyes my work-basket 
as if he would like to steal something: let him reach 
his fingers to insert,—I only wish I may get a chance at 
them. 

Lew. Rogers hears some of the ; and will 
board here henceforth. I’m blessed if 1 know how we 
are to keep everything trim, mingling so many kinds of 
housework at once. 


“up” or “down.” 


classes 


The weather is warmer, as pools of water are gather- 
ing from the melting snow. Now don’t go to knit- 
ting your brow because I must close with 

Yours truly, ELGIE SCHELL. 
4. 
BLANKS. 


The word required for the first blank is a part of each 
word required in the other blanks. 

The result of John’s work was the —— of metals. 
One day he got a hurt which caused considerable —— 
of blood. The surgeon treated the wound first with an 





P water, and afterward with an -—— of herbs. 
3oth these were applied with great ——. At last the 
surgeon resorted to—— from his own veins to those of 





his patient. When the - was accomplished a slight 
tinged the sick man’s cheek. In the excitement and 
2. L. E. 


distress he suffered much —— of mind. 


5. 
MIXED ACROSTIC. 





Select one letter from the name of each of the objects 
surrounding the central picture, taken in the order in 
which they come, and thus make a word illustrated by 
the charitable act of the good lady. 


CONUNDRUMS. 


When does a cate ay uv improve in morals? When 
he turns over a new leaf 

Why is a very old umbrella th: at has been lost as good 
as new when found? Because it’s re-corerec 

What is it that a gentleman has not, never can have, 
and yet can give toa lady? A husband. 





Answers to Puzzles for the Season. 
Tole, toll; weight, wait; 
fuze; tare, tear; hart, heart; 


Lear, lecr; fuse, 
idol, idle; 
Twelfth 


ear, ere, 
Nice, niece; 








greaves, grieves; herd, heard; Tyne, tine. 

Night. 2. 
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K E E P H E M A L Le. 


KEY-WORDS. 
Forum, Hood, Oranges, Reade, Melrose, Tolls, Pip- 
kin, Vat, Tent 
. The Year. 
4. (1.) Begin a new existence to- wong 
gt ents—Toe—Dey. 
.) Perseverance, industry. (IP aa —Sieve—Ear— 


(Bee—Guinea 


a s. In dust, tree.) 
(3 
mM E a Reverse. 
MOWER 
NEWYEAR Blank. 
@EESE 
RAE Reverse. 


R 
Fifth or middle word—NEW YEAR. 





































THE YOUTH’S 





COMPANION. 





JAN. 20 


, 1881. 

































































































































































































































GRATEFUL — COMFORTING. 































































































































































2 “Oh, I don’t feel so,” was the boy’s response. “I Burnett’s Cocoaine, 
think that W illic \ ~s home is as pretty as Ours. It’s The Best and Cheapest Hair Dressing. 5 
big 2 — ag Len “+ things in it. think I’d like!  y¢ Kins dandruff, removes irritation, and promotes a Cc oO A. 
o swap ours for that. P lai 
“But would you like to give up your father and Vigorous growth of the hair. 5 ‘c 
mother for his?” asked his sister. “And would you Surnett’s Flavoring Extracts are invariably acknowl- B=2 ome yoo ey of the natural pane which 
“ . . 3 a 4 " Yon ; % govern the operations of digestion and nutritio 
— _— a how rs = you edged the purest pages 7 (Communicated and by yap ti ge application of tha tno ormentton at —_ 
No, I wouldn’t want that,’ said the boy. ; ‘ = a selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables 
“Well, to swap homes means that,” said the sensible Horsford’s Acid Phosphate should be used | with a delicately-flavored beverage whch may save us 
sister; ‘fora home itself isn’t a home. A home is your | when you are suffering from mental or physical ex- | many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of 
father and mother, and brothers and sisters, and every- | paustion [Communicated. such articles of diet that a constitution miy be gradually 
thing you have in the house.” : “d built up until strong enougb to resist every tendency to 
isease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around 
ieee  & BEAUTIFUL COL ORED CARDS for Albums} us, ready to attack wherever there isa weak point. We 
| AFRAILI “e) 2c. HOME CARD CO., Box 1791, Boston, Mass. ey see many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well 
AFR: > OF | IEN ST. ortified with pure blood a ” 
. sp ; A DENTIST 12 Embossed Pictures, 12c.; 10 sheets 25c.; 144 Decal-| (jpil Service vaseite, jood and a properly-nourished frame, 
| lo a person afllicted with a dread of pain, there is | comanie, 12c, H.S. DATE, 1062 Wilcox Av., Chicago Sold only in tins (34- Ib and 1b), label led 
nothing more terrifying than the crashing of a tooth | SRINTE RS, send stamp for Wholesale List of Blank AMES EPPS & CO.. 
, : eee nee . saa | « ie ; nf enatentiae Ghanian London, Eng. 
Phe Sunscription Pri { Co ION is as the dentist pulls it out. Ile is nota coward except | ‘ards, 700 varieties. UNION Carp Co., Montpelier, Vt. Makers of Epps’ C hocolate | Essence (afternoon). . 
$1 '7E N ides ti nnent of the | When called to sit in the dentist’s chair. Tlow he may dvertising Cards for Albums; 2 3c. stamps for ele; ant oston Depot: OTIs CLAPP & Son, 3 Beacon Street. 
on Se in stage by oon. } then act can be scen in the following: . VA assorted Floral Cards. G. P. Brown, Beverly, Mass. New York and Chicago: SmitH & VANDERBECK. 
‘ bse ) r i it any time during the ‘ —— , EAUTIFUL FANC ¥ CARDS. Be. a Set; by mail, 6c, 
N rij ns ean ny time dur t A a 0, a — ller — the East walked | Six sets by mail, 2c. it colors, good size, all 5 
‘ is rm beds ¢, Detroit, with his carpet-bag in one | different. M. D. JONES & C O. 2 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 
t \ b mW 1 an explic ind, a ther press¢ d tol his jaw, and he wasn’t - ee 
ler 4, “4 Iby the hers fori hy Hitt) Jong in letting fifteen or twenty people kuow that he OPIU Eaters E alty Cured. By one that used ‘it 
nce t paylnent of arrearage Is Hhkde, as We iu Bey ‘ ie tooth ‘ ‘ for 13 years. Addres: 
Quart i by law. | 2 ~ no * — us a Spr a J S. A. DUNN, Elizabeth, N. J. 
paar ri the Companion, wh “2 it by sanil, He couldn’t eat, drink, nor stand still, and when some J. EDWARD ) FREES RE ADING, PA., Dealer E I 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE pro- | One asked him why he didn’t go to a dentist, he re- in Lif S. Officials, offers 
CURED, send the money in a registered letter, All| | plied, — for sale sets of Justice W: ar, N ‘avy, Agricultural, Post- 
postinasters are required tox rezister letters When- | ‘Because I haven't got the pluck! Here am I, a| Ullice, &e., used and unused, ists free. 
ever requested to do so. | sre at, big six-footer, able to knock down an ox, and | 
RE NE W ALS. Three weeks are required after receipt | yet [ haven’t the grit to stand one yank on this tooth. 
y by us before the date opposite your name i ve been down on the batile-line, in free fights, and out 
oa yeu p aper ean be wed. | among the redskins, but I’m a coward!” 
>ubl 7 F. A. LEHMANN, Solicitor of Setente 
DISCONTINUANCES.—Remember that the Publishers Some of the listeners laughed, and some encouraged 
must be notitier by ke iter When a sub crib r wh hes | him, and he finally said, “Well, I believe P ‘ll try "it; Was hington, D. C. Gy Send for circular. 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. but I know what I am, and I want something to pus sh 
Always ive the name of the Post-Oftice to whieh your | me on. il bet this five-dollar bill against ten cents that F rinting Presses PURITY AND STRENGTH GUARANTEED. 
paper is sent. ur name cannot be found on our | py) y etl oot ec 5 PYDPE a 2 ~ e a > - 
; , guests m: ager, and g ‘ ) TEP seven A EVRETEON? cup eer DE . 
The date against your name on the margin of your paper ent alo gto see the fun. The ger walk 4 inds of cards, 10 ¢ 9 mAs é ‘ é NG PO —— 
hows to What time your subseription is paid, ars ong isacethe as on ae ee JOSEPH WATSON, 19 Murray Stree, New York USE IN MAKING SELF-RAISING FLOUR WAR- 
The courts have decided that all subseribers to news- | eyin tee no sign of loss of pluck until the dentist pic ked RANTS US IN OFFERING THIS AS A PERFECT 
pi a ~ - J ; aie ae Ne i rig Song oo up his forceps and told him to get a good grip on the A BAKING POWDER. 
sand the MiEpers e ordered to be disco “ad. chair. FOR SALE BY ALL GROCERS 
wtters to Publishers should be addressed to PERRY ' : 830 t $1000; 2 tv 32 St ops. Piatto: ipa EOS aaa 
“M LSON x ( 0. Youth's Compauion, Boston, Ma wh: ae n he grew white in an instant, slid out of the ORGAN 4 up. Paper tr ‘Address Dan GEORGE V. HECKER & CO., 
ch me and = iz . his hi “. -_ - aid,— ti " F. Beatty, WV: BD Mang Nic. CROTON FLOU R MIL LS, 203 © HERRY | ST.. N. oe 
“its just as Lb expectec m a great, big calf on ee —_——_— Sa SA Ea 
ith wheels, and the worst flunker in America, but I can’t 
THE FEET, | help it. I've lost the five-dollar bill, and will probably | KNITTING MACHINE FOR 13 CTS. GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
| } . ‘tie-tenthanhentata to ¥ ri r , ern 1" nly | Big thing, charms the girls, quiets the noisy po Senge 
The odor of pure perspiration is not unpleasant, as | ive the toothache right along for a week, bu wave | wanted. Large profits. Millions will be solc S0ys anc 
may be proved in clean and healthy b a s. When | to stand it like a coward that Lam.” girls can make money. Sample knitter, 12 knots worsted GERMAN 
~~ — spall ate, Moseing me and terms for 25cts. T. E. PARKER, Lynn, Mass. 
however, the other climinating organs—thoee that strain — 
the waste matter from the blood—do not duly perform | 25 Imported usetus 
their functions, their work is attempted by ‘the skin. | a on Household Articles v 
: , ; z ¢ ‘ | In the Christian Union we find the following in a for Samples and Ag- 
Then a disagreeable odor is generally given to the pers l letter from an American boy in a Part cake ents catalogue for a 
piration. Even in cases, the odor is produced Bias Re ee ee ee .8tamp to pay postage and packing to all those The most popular swect 
} shows how a single word out of real history may si- ane ye er. London Imporge Chocolateinthe market. 1t 
mainly after the perspiration has been absorbed by the | joyce conceited ignorance. ing Co., 22, 24& 26 4th Ave., N. ¥. a particular and palatablos 
‘ ny | = 7 @ particular favorite wit 
aoe ; : , : . I never went blowing about my country when I saw 25 HOIC 4 Bip gas D EIOEU RES, 25.5 nil d a most cel- 
his last fact i nerally true of the bad odor which . ’. ’ wood, 300 Sinathl, ts.; 10 sheets, 25 ct » aD ex 
seid with the excessive perspiration of the fect | en pee arene sorry for him: when I met a) | {00 larse DEGA LCOMA NIE, 25 cts’; 300 small, 25 ets. Foe article for family use. 
1 ehated with tf x ! ee | rench or an English boy in Boston or New Y ork. But | }2 5x7 Chromos, 25 ets.; 2 Surprise Bouquets,25 cts, Allof The genuine is stamped S. 
of me peopl Dr. Geor Phin, of England, has | these French boys blow so! [never liked the English | ¢he above $1..0; any five $1. Stamps taken. German, Dorchester, Mass. 
been investigating the matter, and has communicated | @Uch before; but now I stand up for them. They WALLACE VPHLLVPS & CO, 124 Dearborn St., Chicago, Beware of imitations. 
ea , I \ Soc speak the English language, and that’s something; and ‘ —— 
the results of his experiments to the Royal Society. they don’t lie. COLUMBIA BICYCLE. Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
The perspiration of the body is generally slightly ‘To-day a French boy said to me in school that the 4 ai aii . oor ee 
: ¢ ar . Aneta A permanent, practical road-vehicie WwW. 2) 
acid. “That in the seles of the stockings and boots he See = always whipped in war, and that they beat the KP in daily use by thousands of riders. - BAKER & CO., 
to be al ‘ this there is ¢ id develop: nglish every time. The sport is better than swimming or Dorchester, Mass 
found t rt alkaline. In this there is a ray id d vel P- Ile had been blowing against the English and the Ke) skating, and once learned is never for- apis insta aa 
ment of a class of bacteria (microscopic vegetations) | Americans, and I couldn’t get French enough to answer gotten. Send 3-ct. stamp for 24-page 
characterized by a fetid smell (bacterium fatidum). | back; but when it came to that I put up both hands Ais: catalogue with price-list and full infor- DR. k ENNEDY’ § PRA IRIE WEED 
Ih id im the soles of the atockings and of the boots like a png and I whis spered through it as loud as I Gy mee POPE M’F’G CO. 
examined by the doctor was found to teem with them. — Wa rE . ‘LOO ee, ene a _507 Washington Street, Buston, Boston, Mass. is warranted to cure nearly every cough, from the worst 
Y ; ; never saw a boy so mad. | He turned red in the face ee Consumption down to the slightest tickling in the throat. 
Thus the odor is supposed in some cases to be due, not | and shook his fist at me, and just then M. Mandil, the . ite W 
, . . 1 oN aT No matter what causes the cough, the Prairie Weed will 
rectly to the perspiration as it comes from the feet, | teacher, s 1outed, I. Guillaume, piguet une = * —— : 
al ra heure!” (That means one 7 er of an hour’s piquet The cl + weuns Shenalite. andl nt a cure it. Asthma, Bronchitis, Bleeding, and all weakness of 
0 its subsequent putrefaction at recess.) I didn’t eare for that. I'd got even with | Looking ig worn. Thoronghly waterproof the Throat and Lungs yield to this new remedy. The Prai- 
Phe aillicted will be gla ud to learn that this odor can} that boy bragging about F 4 neh soldiers. For gic Brewers, Dyers, Mutchers } rie Herbs are not used in any other medicine, and this has 
be 4 ly destroyed by bor 2 id—th id of boron Farmers and Laborers of all kinds itis cured the most desperate cases of Consumption, Kidney 
ciple tiene ae ere ee +> wi thout ‘an ec ual Send stamp ; troublesand nervous prostration. Few people know how 
The stockings should be changed twice aday. When | ener t bdosge tad ed and price-list 4 much worse a cough is om a weak state of Gonervesi the 
| , wlan he a » Keenan Lae | OW DOWN. erage eh ager Prairie Weed cures both troubles at once, and aquiet sleep, 
“ Y, they should be placed f . ae hours in sth, 3 | om . is ARG : CHAS, W. COPELAND, smooth throat, and easy stomach give the sufferer new 
contain vsolution of the acid. They are again fit for | he annals of the “sporting” world disclose many a] gojleManufae t’r, Boston, Mass, hopes and new life. Full directions on every bottle. Price 
ifter drying sad wreck that has run on the shoals and gone to pieces. —— eo’ ae $1. Sold by Druggists, Made by 
lo P yrevent the odor from tting into the boots, cork rhe rule is, that sporting men always come at last to BRICKS & a NY ny warm tron passed over ____ DONALD KENNEDY, Roxbury, Mass. 
Kol ould be worn, and placed at night in the jar and wretchedness. Such a wreck was sighted the other day TRANSF cd 3 a STANYAN’S PATENT BREAD MIXER AND 
. P . ‘ ‘ak . Desig 7 > 
dried the next day. Washing the tender and sore parts | in Montreal, and reported as follows: 2 Sacer. KNEADER. 
of the feet with the acid will relieve the accompanying The door of the police clerk’s room slowly opened, Initial Letters, and 
feeling of heat and pain. and a man renowned in sporting circles entered to Braiding. 
make a complaint. Ile was shabbily dressed, his face Supplied by all 
2 . me og fo meagre Gnd showed sigue of dieuigation Zephyr Wool Stores. 
A MONSTER, ‘This man was at one time the crack shot of the world. Three Books ot Patterns 
A mammoth alligator, one that in its rage snapped off | He beat Bogardus and Paynt in a championship match, sent, post free, on receipt of 
the large limbs of a tree, is reported by the Vietoria Ad- and carried all before him for years. One of Nis arms Ten Cents, 
: tl ! ‘ he streams in West Texa is offat the elbow, and he used to shoot over the stump. 392 BROADWAY, 
1 fe as the monarch of the streams een exes: 1 Now he is without friends and is dead broke. He 
'h wth of this monster is estimated at thirty fe t| once had plenty of money and unlimited credit. He New York City. 
t Mir. Fagan and others who have seen him. Mr, | held the same position in the sporting world that Han- No,  % working best with _ to three quarts of flour, 
! un. then a youth, first got sight of him in 1846, lan docs now. ‘To-day he is a pauper. . No. 2, three to Four quer S$, $3.25, 
{ dh his existence Was Wellattested ten years pre- |  Hle had a charge against James Carroll for robbing JUTCHER TEMP LE GO. Hopedale, Mass. 
vi Duri hese forty years he has not materially | him of ten thousand dollars, and against his brother for Money order office. Milford, ~~ a 
ented Whe alee e of abode, hor has he perceptibly at- aling from him four thousand dollars. He hadn't pina Se a a alias = 
tained any greater size. Etforts have been made to kill | Moncy chous zh to secure the costs, and was in a pitiable 24 SAMPLES sruRe ae PArSRED Ve 
him repeatedly. ) a state generally. ors applied to the plastered wall and 
Mr. Fagan once shot him with an ordinary citizen’s - — S p V ceiling, in simple and elaborate de- 
rifle, and that the ball took effect was demonstrated by THE RIGHT SIGN Pencils, Holders, Cases, &c. a ee signs, finished in shellac or varnish. 
his lashing the water with his tail and exhibiting signs ; p = 4 ws For 9 Cents House owners find them the whole- 
of rage and pain Says a writer from Santa Fé to the Tribune : 180 ata te — YORK. ‘ cone, Se oo gant dc a 
. — : ' ne} Se : Price-List. 3072 9c. will send you 24 sam selectec 
his exh +h ion of blind fury was only momentary, Drinking saloons of every degree are very abundant seer im se - : nox & > nd ful di ctions. 
for, seed in on the bank of the river, herushed | in Santa Fé. 1 admired the truthfulness of one sign | Our Goods are for Sale by First-Class Dealers in U. 8. Boston, Mass. _— Anat 3072, Boston. 
nt hin pened jaws. As he almost touched | which is over the door of a low grog-shop kept in a for- a ; 
the b cium fired again, aiming to centre an | bidding-looking old adobe building nearly opposite the 
ve, | ll-like excrescence Just above. | fandango. 
it ntortions were nothing in comparison | An old-fashioned perforated tin lantern hangs upon a by sending for our new F ASHION GUIDE, 
to manifested. The water was lashed | rude bracket, and at night throws a dim and fitful light containing 280 Illustra combined 
: ice ae, 2 . - 5 ; - a - with Cat sak Price of our 
in ul stirred up from the depths. Finally | upon a strip of white muslin on which is inscribed in 
; . | arg Human Hair ches, 
| into a boxelder tree that inclined | large letters: “Nose Paint. Carls, Servet and Stage Wigs — 
towards the water and snapped off limbs as large as the bay thee yey og les 
thigh of a man - PB pres och t Col : hae st 
} t inti : s . and mos work in neever 
Mr. Wasan, pile aa nah ay — ee IN a little village of Eure et Loire may be read on the , lished in the U. 8. Be —- ee ne 
n t retrea r. Pagan has ordered ¢ ceca ortals of the ccmetery, “By decision of the ale Beater siesta be ithout 
m lo and says he intends to kill the monster if it Soom il, the re ae to be tee Be lh a pd a E>. y HAUSSER & CO., $00 Grand 
ta ix month live i . ” St., New York. eee oO. D. with privilege of return’g 
+ ive In this commune. ——$ 
> > m= — “wR 7." THEY were wall z by the seaside, ard he sighed 24 PIECES OF MUSIC, 36 
BUILT THEIR OWN BOAT. and she sighed; and she w as by his side, and he by her Cc. SELF \eaa te 
‘Wher re’s a will there’s a way,” has been illus- | side, and they were both beside themselves, beside be- | _WOCAL.—As you like it—Robin Redbreast—Cottaze 
‘ ‘ . z . ing at the se: iside, where she sighed and he sighed on the Moorland—When Red Leaves fall—Constancy— ns 
trated in the vietory of more than one enterprising lad = : ett: s Minstrel Boy— Send mea weed fromeus loved one + Oey 
o tl s Tourist—I say, boy, what's the name of that hill yon- | Come—Mistress Prue—Sunbeams—My Native Land— DO NOT G ET 
, : ; > Dunno. Tour so cate M edbwicae What! Donald Blain, INSTRUMENTAL.—Chinese_ Sere- 
Dun the last summer three boys, stopping with all your life, and don’t know the name of it? nade—Silent Prayer—Entrance to Paris March—English 
their p its at Atlantic City, New Jersey, one being B No: the 1 ill w: oh bs hes ih I ys ae ¢ * | Ms aypole Dance—Gondoliera—In the Sleigh—Le Reveil 
slg ee a oot oe. ween eae the hill was here afore I come’d. h—G Ga lop—In the {Good Old imes Merry 
, < die } gt eo + the > . ei sailed art Schottisch—Skating on the River—Le Petit Carni- 
bout at landing which so p —— = - _ they Al a. gee hf that Baron, beer ag, ger, is of red be van Galan. These 24 choice pieces are by the best com- 
Wishes i craft: was theirs, anc tried hard to pre unusual height,—so tall, indeed, that when he went the posers, and are each published with full piano or organ 
vai n their parents to purchase it for them. other day to consult a doctor about a severe cold in the | accompaniment. They retail for 35¢. each at music stores, 
Failing in tl they resolved to build one themselves, | head, the physician said, “My friend, you must have ical How: published in the Nov. and wee, Hes. of Mus- | INFRINGEMENTS DEALT WITH ACCORDING TO LAW, 
ind gathering her the proper materials by pur- | got your feet wet last year.’ ‘al Hours; which will be sent postpaid for 36 cts. or : » 
oh isi “ mnber and borrow a. oul went at as cu. LN 1 rr } — hi i pe stamps. nt med above free,t it 24 1881 oa xive 486 Broadway, New York. 
. a“ aera it ~~ wenle ce fro anw a A NEWARK Sunday-school boy last Sunday gave his | all the music gay oned above free, in addition to 3 mus- | ————_; 
b i ‘l oa : rd Bpmnrt ol i ees Brogden 4 28 teacher this ‘illustrative definition of “responsibility :” | ical premiums, . RICHARDSON & co., 21| Use REDDINC’ s RUSSIA SALVE for 
ahh ; le eratt, eight fect in length, was ready for the | “Boys has two buttons for their s’penders, so's to keep Temple Place, Boston.” os Burns, and all FI: sh Wounds. 
: ‘ilies hanes ae eek Seach amet their pants up. When one button comes off, why, 
wa The happy day came when all preparations Scent caine eile ibility i eaten 7. 1.25 
were completed to launch her, and with the ceremonies | "ere’s a good deal of responsibility on the other button. $1.26 a Year. 
usual to such circumstances, with a beautiful flag float-| "Tyran is probably the oldest piece of furniture in Specimen Copy, 10c. 
ing from her mast, and amid loud hurrahs from the | England,” said a collector of antique curiosities to a Trial TP 8 months, 35¢c. 
6 itors, Who were seated on “" platform erected by | friend, pointing to a venerable-looking table as he spoke. with chromo, 
tl little boat was sent atloat. “Tlow old is it?” asked the friend. ‘*Nearly four hun- ype engage 
She will carry three persons, has a mast and sail, and | dred years.” “Pshaw! that is nothing. “I have an A LARGE 16-PAGE 
is painted and finished throughout ia a neat and sub-| Arabic table over two thousand years old.” “Indeed!” Dilustrated Journal, 
stantial manne “ “Yes, the multiplication table.’ Devoted to Floral and Household Toph 
. A LADY occupying room letter B at a hotel, wrote on The newest Music with each No, 
HOME. the slate as follows : “Wake letter B at seven; and if bt te Peete Oe 
\ sister’s idea of what makes a home is the true one, | letter B says ‘Let her be,’ don't let her be, nor let letter 
id she Well expressed it in the following conversation : | B be, because if you let letter B be, letter B will be un- ADAMS & BISHOP, 
— She WEE Capeeears ™ — able to let her house to Mr. B——, who is to call at half- Box 2456 46 Beekman St., N. ¥. 
A little brother and sister were talking about their] past ten.” The porter, a better bootblack than orthog- 
home and their love for it. ‘Tl wouldn't swap my home | raphist, after studying the above all night, did not know Send 3c. for Specimen Copy of “Fret Sawyer’s 
for any other in the world,” said the siste. whether to wake letter B, or to “let her be.” Monthly.” Apams & BisHop, 46 Beekman St., N. ¥. 


